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LETTERS. 


LET TE 
. 


The important events which have hap- 
pened in India in the laſt year, naturally ex- 
cite the public attention, and we may expect 
that a conſiderable portion of the approaching 
Seffion will be ſpent in debates upon the paſt 
and preſent ſtate of that country. | 


A conciſe and candid examination of we 
A2 ha 


1 


be of ſome ſervice to thoſe who neither wiſh to 


condemn nor to applaud without a cauſe. I 


have impoſed rhis taſk upon myſelf, and will 


endeavour, at leaſt, fairly and honeſtly to 


I do not impute the part that Mr. Pitt and 


yourſelf have taken in the preſent war, either : 


to avarice, to rapacity, or to a defire of extend- 


ing the patronage of office ; thoſe who bring 
ſuch charges againſt you, act as abſurdly and 


as unjuſtly towards you, as you have aQted 


in many inſtances towards Mr. Haſtings. 


But I affirm it as a fact, capable of clear 


and incontrovertible proof, and from which, - 


when Mr. Fox brings the ſubje& forward, 


there can be no defence in argument, what- 


ever there may be in numbers, that in the ori- 


gin of the war, in its continuance, nd in the 


pro- 


„ 
profeſſed objett to be attained by it, F complete 
ſucceſs ſhould be the reſult of it, you have 
departed from every principle chat you your» 
{elf laid down, as the true and only principles, 


by which India ought to be governed, either 
when you were Lord Advocate of Scotland 
in the Adminiſtration of Lord North, and 


Chairman of the India Committee, as Treaſu- 


rer of the Navy under Lord Shelburne, or 


as the uncontrouled Miniſter of India, for 
the laſt ſeven years under Mr. Pitt's Bill. 


l affirm it alſo to be a clear and incontro- 
vertible fact, that chere is not 4 principle, 
which you voted to impeach Mr. Haſtings 
for having avowed or acted upon, during his 
Adminiſtration, that you have not carried 
infinitely beyond what you accuſed him of car- 
rying it, ſince the commencement of the 


preſent war. 


Three 


„ 
Three very remarkable inſtances have oc- 
curred in a ſhort period, in which groſs and 
wanton injuſtice has been ſeverely puniſhed. 


The unprovoked and faithleſs conduct of 
the late Government of France to Great 
Britain during the American war has utterly 
deſtroyed the Monarchy of that country. 


In return for the ſu ppott which Oppoſi- 
tion gave for many years to all the follies and 
abſurdities of Mr. Burke, that Senator con- 
trived to render the Oppoſition unpopular 
throughout the country, preciſely at the 
moment when the Ruſſian armament left the 
ſupporters of Mr. Pitt without an argument 
to urge in his behalf, and had even inſpired 
his opponents with the hopes of overturning 
his Adminiſtration. . 


The 


19 
The preſent war in Indi has compelled 
Mr. Pitt * yourſelf to throw off that maſk 
of deception which you had aſſumed, in 
order to wound Mr. Haſtings the deeper, 
to ire your entire approbation to meaſures 
infinitely ſtronger than the frongeft of thoſe, 
which were deemed criminal jn him to adopt, 
and to carry your ideas of congueſt and extent 
of dominion in India, far beyond any that you 


accuſed him of haying entertained. 


I propoſe, in the courſe of my correſpon- 
dence, to take a conciſe review of the prin- 
cipal meaſures of your adminiſtration I ſay : 

your adminifiration, becauſe althou gh his Ma- 
jeſty has appointed fix India Commiſſioners, 
you have been hitherto looked upon as the 
ſole India Miniſter, | poſſeſſing the fulleſt con- 
fidence of Mr. Pitt, who enjoyed, and was, 
therefore, enabled, to confer upon you the 
| I fulleſt 


. 
fulleſt confidence of his Sovereign, and both 


Houſes of Parliament. 
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It was after a very arduous ſtruggle, with 
a very powerful party, that you ſucceeded to 
your miniſterial office, nor did any man, at 


any period enter into office, under ſo many 
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and ſuch great advantages as you did in Au- 
guſt 1784, when Mr. Pitt's ſyſtem obtained 
the ſanction of the Legiſlature. 
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India had been reſtored to univerſal peace, 
in deſpite of the meaſures which you had 
| | taken to prevent it, when no reſponſibility was 


annexed to your ſituation, 


Hoſtilities with the Marattas had actually 
ceaſed in October 1781, though Mr. Dun- 
_ das's reſolutions prevented the final ratifica- 


tion of peace with thoſe ſtates until February 


E 

1783. Peace with France was proclaimed 
in June 1783, and with Tippoo Sultan in 
March 1784. | | 


Bengal and its dependencies produced an 


annual revenue of above five millions ſterling, 


Of this revenue and of ſuch reſources as could 


be procured on the Carnatic and at Bombay, 


you had the entire diſpoſal. 


Before I proceed to conſider the uſe which 


you have made of the reſources, which you 
have impeached another perſon for procuring, it 
may be uſeful to trace the ſteps by which* 


you aſcended to your preſent rank. 


The Miniſter, who had not been able to 
guard his country from a ruinous war with 


America, France, Spain, and Holland, thought 


it very extraordinary that an invaſion of the 


B 1 Car- 


1 | 


Carnatic by Hyder Ally Cawn was not pre- 


vented, and you were appointed the Chair- 
man of a Committee, inſtituted by the Houſe 
of Commons, to inquire into the cauſe of 
that invaſion. This naturally led to a review 
of the whole political ſyſtem of India, com- 
prehending in it every important act of the 


Adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings. 


After your labours were finiſhed, and they 
are contained in ſix voluminous Reports, you 


affected to feel ſuch an | abhorrence for the 


political conduct of Mr. Haſtings, that the 


very critical and dangerous ſituation of India 
in 1782, could not induce you to refrain from 
moving the moſt extraordinary ſeries of Re- 


ſolutions (conſidering what you have ſince 


done as a Miniſter) that have ever appeared. 


1 ee 


6 


I am not of rank enough to ſay what the. 


Lord Chaneellor did in the laſt Seſſion, 2 that 


they will remain an eternal monument of 
Parliamentary folly and abſurdity ;” but 


this 7 vill ſay, that they will remain an eter- 


nal monument of the inconſiſtency of Mr. 
Dundas, ſince, with complete power dele- 
gated to you by the law, you have, in no one 


inſtance, adhered to thoſe Reſolutions ; but, 


on the contrary, you have perſiſted in every 
ſyftem which thoſe Reſolutions condemn, and 


have neglected to redreſs a ſingle grievance, 


affirmed by thoſe Reſolutions to eit. 


The firſt important meaſure of your Ad- 
- miniſtration, which has been ſtrongly con- 
demned, was your arrangement for liqui- 
dating the debts of the Nabob of Arcot and 
the Rajah of Tanjore, 


B 2 Mr. 


12 - 
Mr. Fox brought this ſubject before Parlia- 
ment, and your conduct was condemned by 
Mr. Burke in ſuch terms, as could not poſſi- 
bly be uſed with impunity by a Gentleman to 
a Gentleman, and had never before been ap- 
plied, even by a diſappointed Patriot to a ſuc- 
ceſsful Miniſter. 


In order to delude the public into an opinion 
that he acted from conviclion, Mr. Burke, 
eight months after he abuſed you in Parlia- 
ment, ſent his abuſe into the world in the 


form of a pamphlet. 


Who that reflects ſeriouſly upon this cir- 
cumſtance, can in future put the ſlighteſt _ 
confidence in the honour of a public man ? 
Would it have been thought within poſſibility, 
a very few years ago, that a difference with 
his Party, in a matter which Concerns not us, 

movie 


L384 

ſhould have furniſhed Mr. Burke with a plea 
for throwing himſelf into the arms of Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas? Or that they would 
have received, with fo much cordiality, the 

man who had held them forth to the world | 
as the moſt corrupt and contemptible of hu- 
man bein gs, who had ſolemnly, and in the 
face of his country declared, that all the 
acts and monuments in the records of ße 
&« culation, the conſolidated corruption of ages, 
the patterns af exemplary plunder in the he- 
** roic times of Roman iniquity, never equalled 
the gigantic corruption of a ſingle ac 
done by yourſelf and Mr. Pitt? „That in- 
cited by no public advantage, impelled by ne 

public neceſſity, in a ſtrain of the moſt wwan- | 
« ton perfidy which has ever ſtained the annals 
4 'of mankind, you had delivered over to Plun- 
© der, impriſonment, exile, and death ſelf, 
the unhappy and deluded ſouls, who, un- 
1 80 taught 


1244 : 
be taught by any former example, were ſtill 
* weak enough to put their truſt in Engliſh 
faith?“ 


My reaſon for cloſing my firſt letter with 
this quotation is, to impreſs honeft men with 
an opinion that no credit ought to be given 


to aſſertions, let them come from what 


quarter they will, if unaccompanied by proofs ; 


and if Mr. Burke ſhould be your Advocate, in 
the enſuing Seſſion, which is by no means 
improbable, I with to let the public know 
what opinion he entertained of your profli- 
gacy, a very ſhort time ago. | 


: ASIATICUS. 
Dec. 25, 1791. | | 
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LETTER II. 
"SIR, 


As I have undertaken to point out your 
inconfiftencies, it will be neceſſary to ſhew in 
how many inſtances you have adopted the 
plans of Mr. Haſtings, as a Miniſter, and 
condemned them, as a Member of Parlia- 


ment, 


In the latter capacity, you have proclaimed 
to the world that certain important advan- 
tages ſecured to this country by the late Go- 
vernor General, were obtained by exactions, 
grinding and oppreſſive, by injuſtice, and by 
flagrant breach of faith. 


In 
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In your Miniſterial character you have an- 


nually taken credit for every increaſe of re- 

ſource, thus fraudulently and ſcandalouſly ob- 

tained, and though enjoined by a pofitrve law 

to redreſs all wrongs, committed by Britiſh 
ſubjects in India, you have not in a ſingle in- 

france, afforded redreſs, thereby holding up 
the Britiſh Nation to the contempt and de- 

niſion of all Europe. 5 


You have, in fact, followed the example 
of the Spaniſh Corregidor, who puniſhed a 
robber for ſtealing a thouſand doubloons, but 


at the ſame time put the money into his own 
pocket. I ſtate this on a ſuppoſition that 
the complaints of wrongs having been done 
by Mr. Haſtings, are founded in truth. My 
own opinion is, that the complaints were 
not well founded ; in that caſe, the nation 
has nothing to anſwer for; but it is im- 


poſſible 


17 ] 
poſſible to reconcile to conſiſtency, or to any 
man's ſenſe of juſtice, the conduct of the 
Miniſter of India. 


* 


This will afford an ample field for diſ- 
cuſſion to the Hiſtorian, the Philoſopher, 
and the Moraliſt, when the politics and the 
parties of the preſent day ſhall ceaſe. 


Mr. Fox and yourſelf differed in many points 
relative to India, but on three very material 


heads, you were fully agreed ſome years ago. 


The firſt, that the Honour and juſtice of 
chis country were concerned, in procuring 


redreſs for all wrongs committed by Britiſh 
ſubjects in India. | 


. 

pu rpoſe of conqueſt, and extent of dominion, 

ſhould be abſolutely prohibited in future. s 
4 „55 


l 
The third, that Mr. Haſtings ſhould be 
immediately recalled to Great Britain. 


What Mr. Fox would have done, I know 
not, for he loſt his office, and failed in his 
India plan at the fame time. 


You have been above ſeven years the Mi- 
niſter of India—What you have done, [7 
Inow, and in theſe three eflential points, you 
have totally departed from your own pro- 
ſeſſions. | 


When M r. Pitt s Bill placed complete 
power, and complete reſponſibility i in your 
hands, i in Auguſt 1784, Mr. Haſtings was 
the Governor General of Ben oal—his con- 
tinuance or his removal abſolutely depended 
pon ou. for the veto of the Proprietors had 
been annulled by the Legiſlature. 


You 


„ 
Vou had moved a ſeries of Reſolutions 
againſt him in 1782, in which all his political 
acts were condemned, commencing: witly the 
ſtoppage of the King's tribute in 1772, and 
cloſing with the grant of a ſum of money to the 
Marattas, and the expulſion of Cheyt Sing, 


Ul 1 78 1. 


When the Houſe, upon your motion, had 
voted all theſe Reſolutions, you” moved, 
« That Warren Haſtings, Eſq. having in 
« ſundry-inſtances acted in a maritiet repug- 
« nant to the honour and policy of this nation, 
and thereby brought great calamities on 
ce India, and enormous expences on the Eaſt 
1 India Company, it was the duty of che 
Directors of the faid Company to purſue 


« all legal and effectual means 10 remove hin. 
6 fore his Ny and to recal him to Greaf 


Tome 


C2 Prima 


1 20 ] 
Prima facie, we would ſuppoſe that a 
man who would form a pretence to any ſort 
of conſiſtency, would not allow Mr. Haſtings 
to remain for a moment in India, after having 
given ſuch a character of him, and after he 
not only had the power to remove him, but 
was deeply reſponſible for continuing him 


in office. 


But the whole tranſaction fairly explained, 
would do you credit, if your ſubſequent con- 
duct had not convinced me, that you have 
never ated upon any fixed principles of juſ- 


tice, as an India Miniſter, 


One of the firſt acts of your adminiſtration 
was to empower the Directors to tranſmit to 
Mr. Haſtings thoſe thanks which his con- 
ſtituents had voted in the preceding year, 
and which Lord Sydney had prohibited 
them 


E 
them from ſending to him. | Theſe were 
accompanied by the unanimous thanks of the 
Court of Directors, with your name ned | 
in approbation, before they were ſent ; and to 
ſhew that it is impoſſible to move a ſtep 


without involving you in a freſh inconſiſ- 


tency, the thanks were particularly given to 


him, for his © uncommon zeal, ability, and 
«© exertion in finding reſources for ſupporting 
ce the war in the Carnatic, under ſo many and 
* preſſing difficulties.” | 


Will it be believed, that after fgnmg your 
approbation to this Letter in 1784, you ſhould, 


Ul 


in thirty months, have voted, as a Member of | 
Parliament, to impeach Mr. Haſtings of | | 

high crimes and miſdemeanors, for finding j 
thoſe very reſources ? yet the fact is literally 
true. I 


L 23 ] 
On the 4th of March 1785, you took 
ins. conſideration an earneſt requeſt that 
Mr. Haſtings had tranſmitted from Bengal 
do years before, for an appointment of a 
ſucceſſor to his office. It is not poſſible for 
any Miniſter to ſhew a Wenger ſenſe of the 
merits of a publie ſervant, than you diſplayed 
in your mode of complying with that requeſt. 


You begin by ſtating, that the appoint- 
ment of a ſucceſſor was made, in compli- 
ance with the earneſt requeſt of Mr. Haſtings. 


Youi next acknowledge his long, faithful, and 

able "ſervices. Vou fix no particular day for 

his reſi; ignation, but leave it to him to refigt 

the firſt convenient opportunity in the enſu- 

ing ſeaſon, commencing in October I 1785 5. 
and ending in March 1 786. 


Here 


23 ] 
Here then was a Governor General, whom 
in April 1782, you had branded on the 
Journals of Parliament, « as having in ſundry 


« inſtances acted in a manner repugnant to 
«© the honour and policy of the nation, as havin g 
46 brought great calamities on India, and enor- 
* mous expences on the Eaſt India Company,” 
continued in office, if he had ſo pleaſed, until 
the 25thof March 1786, thankedinthe frongeft | 
poſſible terms for his ſervices, which are acknow- 
ledged to have been long, faithful, and able. | 


Such a contradiction could not eſcape the 
ſagacity of Mr. Fox, and he noticed it in 
Parliament. Your reply was Bold, manly, and 

jut: That Mr. Haſtings had performed 
e. great and efential ſervices—that he was the 
« ſaviour of India—that you approved of the 
« thanks—that he wwe! merited them that it 
was on you had moved the recal of Mr. 
« Haſtin gs 
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« Haſtings in 1782, but now ſincerely re- 
& joiced that the Proprietors had refiſted your 
&* motion, as by ſo doing, they had rendered a 


&« very eſſential ſervice to the country.” 


This was faying in effect, though not in 
terms, that you had been groſsly miſtaken 
in 1782. How to reconcile your ſubſequent 


conduct, to this open and manly and honoura- 


ble avowal of Mr. Haſtings's ſervices, would 
puzzle a whole College of Jeſuits. | 


Mr. Haſtings neither accepted the Go- 


vernment up to the period you allowed him 


to remain in it, nor waited to receive the 


thanks that you tranſmitted to him; but 
peace being univerſally reſtored in India, 


and Bengal and its Dependencies fixed upon 


the ſyſtem which you have approved as a 
Miniſter, and condemned as a Senator, he re- 


ſigned 


EC 
ſigned a ſtation which he had held for thir- 
teen years W 4 period remarkable for the 
ſtruggles of contending factions at hotle ON 
for the increaſe of taxes, and the addition of 
above one hundred millions to the public debt, 
for the loſs of empire in America, in Africa, 
and in Europe; and for its extenſion in Alu, 
through the exertions of that Man, whom 
you have ſince brought 75 Impeachment. 
On the day of his arrival in London, Mr. 
Burke gave notice of his intention to move 
an inquiry into his conduct, early in the 
following Seſſion ; and in the ſame week, 
the Directors, with your concurrence and ap- ö 
probation, repeated their unanimous thanks to 
him for his long, faithful, and able ſervices. 


Mr. Haſtings well knew that every mate- 
rial arrangement which he had formed, had 
; 1 Been 


C 26 ] 
been highly approved—he knew the great and 
important ſervice that his name had been of, 
to you and Mr. Pitt, in that ſtruggle, which 
ended in the removal of Mr. Fox—it was 
natural for him to expect confiftency and juſtice 
from thoſe who ſo unequivocally acknow- 
ledged his ſervices. What then could he fear 


from a fair inveſtigation of his conduct ? 


Experience muſt, however, have con- 
vinced him, that there is no little enemy. So 
ſaid the wiſe Doctor Franklin, and a wiſe 
Italian before him. | 


When Colonel Popham was encamped in 
the vicinity of Gualior in 1780, Mr. Haſ- 
tings deſired him always to have in view the 
capture of that fortreſs. Sir Eyre Coote 
ridiculed the idea of taking it, without a 
battering train, and a regular fiege, I met 

bim 


„ 
him upon che Ganges in July, and he told 
me, Haſtings muſt be mad to think that 
"6s ſtrongeſt fort in Indoſtan can be taken, 
&* by two thouſand Sepoys.” | 

Mr. Haſtings entertained hopes- of ſuc- 
ceſs from the confidence which he knew the 
Marattas had in the natural ſtren gth of the 
place ; Colonel Popham eſcaladed, and ſur- 
priſed the fortreſs. An action of which you 
have made very honourable mention in your 


Reports, 


Mr. Haſtings in this inſtance proved him- 
ſelf a very good general for India, but he has 
been unable to cope with the veteran political 
commanders of his own country; for, deeply 
intrenched under your acknowledgement of 
his long, Faithful and able ſervices, and firongly 
fortified, as he conceived, by your adoption 
| D 2 of 


1 28 1] 
of all his ſyſtems, foreign and: domeſtic, he 
entertained as little idea of danger from the 
ſcouting parties of Mr. Burke, as the Ma- 


rattas from the light infantry of Colonel 


Popham, when ſheltered by the ſcarped rocks, 


| and lofty ramparts of Gualior. 


| - Sad =o 14 - .» ASIATICUS, 
1 Dec. 6, 1791. bf" #0) 
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LETT ER 


SIR, 


1 


| A S I have not been educated in the ſchool 


of Engliſh politics, I will not pronounce that 
you have ated uniformly wrong, becauſe in 
ſome inſtances, I cannot reconcile your con- 
duct to any one principle of honour, of ho- 
neſty, of juſtice, or even of common ſenſe, 


Much that you have due, ſince you be- 
came the India Miniſter, entitles you, in my 
humble opinion, to the approbation of every 
fair and candid man; but in order to judge 
impartially of your conduct, I muſt ſtate che 
eircumſtances under which you ſucceeded 
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30 
to the management of the Britiſh Empire in 


India. 


It had moſt unfortunately been the faſhion 


for ſome time prior to that period, to deſcribe 


the countries under our influence, as har- 


raſſed, oppreſſed, and totally ruined. Vou 
had given into this folly in a certain degree, 
but the writers of the Sele& Committee 
Reports went ſtill farther, and Mr. Burke, 
while the Bills of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt were 
before the Houſe, never ſpoke of Bengal, 
but as of a country ruined beyond the poſ- 
ſibility of redemption ; we were ſuppoſed, 


by him, to have harraſſed, and murdered the 


natives, not by hundreds, but by millions, 


Mr. Francis, who from the rank he had 


held in India, could neither ſpeak, nor write 


without effect, had ſaid to the Directors, at 


. che 
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the tloſe of 1 781, It is my moſt ſerious opts 
nion, that you will never again have an in- 
« veſtment purchaſed with any favings fron 


ce the revenues of Bengal.” 


| - Theſe repreſentations. always appeared to 
me like the ravings of madmen, for I had 
crofled the kingdom of Bengal in . almoſt 
every direction in the courſe of fifteen years, 
and had gone through the province of Be- 
nares, and the Vizier's dominions, without 
| ſeeing any of thoſe marks of miſery and 
wretchedneſs, which made ſo conſpicuous a 
figure in the Committee Reports; I did, 
therefore, venture to fay, the firſt time I had 
the honour to ſpeak in Parliament, that Ben- 
gal would yield from the various reſources of 
its Government, upon the reſtoration of 
peace, a nett ſu rplus revenue to Great Bri- 
tain, of one million, five hundred thouſand 
pounds; 
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pounds; but though you are, as I am, a ſan- 


guine man, yet you would not, nor would 


any other Member, hazard the ſame opinion at 


that time. 


1 made this calculation upon an idea moſt 
undoubtedly that you would very ſoon diſco- 
ver, as a Mini fer, the ſollies of your opinions, 
as a Member of Parliament; that you would 
not be difpoſed to ſurrender a fngle advantage 
that Mr. Haſtings had procured ; and my 


idea was a juſt one. 


You have continued the Salt Monopoly, 
the Opium Monopoly, the Mode of Letting 
Lands to Farmers, when Zemindars refuſe 
to give the rent that Government demands. 


Vou have continued to receive the Additional 


Revenue from Benares, and the Incneaſed 
Subſidy from Oude ; and the reſult is, that 
85 


1 
my prediction was much more than verified 
in three years, and the ſurplus is now above 


two millions feerling a year, 


The Reſolutions of a Houſe of Commons 


have not the force of law; but where a Mem- 
ber moves them, profeſſing too that he ——— 
they ſhould be as a warning, and a guide, to 
an inferior body, one would naturally con- 


clude that he would Zim/eff be influenced by 


them. 


1 In the year 1782, the Houſe of Com- 
mons reſolved, unanimouſly, upon your motion, 
te ſimple grounds on which the 
<< Britiſh Government ought to have endea- x 
voured to eſtabliſh an influence ſuperior 
eto other European Powers, ſhould be, the 
iN main ntenance of an inviolabl character for 
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« moderation, good yn, and ferupalous re- 
„ gard to treaty. 


«© That the ſtoppage of the King's tribute, 
« and the fale of Corab and Alababad to 
<- the Vizier, were contrary to policy and 
good faith, and that ſuch wiſe and practi- 
cable methods ſhould be adopted in future, 
$5267 may tend to redeem the national honour, 
„and recover the attachment and confidence of 
& the Princes of India.” 


oY 


What attention have you, as a Miniſter, 
paid to this Reſolution, or to any nen that 


you moved in 1782? 


Have you redeemed the National Honour, 
by paying to the King the arrears of his tri- 
bute ? Have you paid him one rupee of the 


current tribute, to which he was annually 
8 5 


( 3s ] 
entitled, ſince you became a Miniſter ? On 
the. contrary, you expreſſed a very ſerious 
alarm, when Mr. Haſtings merely exerted 


his Influence in favour of the old Monarch. 


In what a ſuperior light does Mr. Haſtings 
appear to you, in every thing that relates to 
the Emperor of Indoſtan!! 


Mr. Haſtings affirmed fairly and openly, 
in 1773, that by quitting the protection of 
the Engliſh, and ceding Corah and Allaba- 
bad to the Marattas, the King had forfeited 
his own right to thoſe Provinces, and to his 
tribute in future. The Provinces he, there- 
fore, ſold to Sujah Dowlah, and withheld the 
payment of che tribute until he received the 
ſentiments of the Directors, who would not 
ſtir a ſtep in ſuch a buſineſs without the 
knowledge of the Miniſter. Both tranſactions 


E 2 were 


1 
were approved, and Mr. Haſtings was ordered 


to diſcontinue any farther payment of tribute. 


You declared, in 1782, that the conduct of 
Mr. Haſtings, and of the Company, in this 
tranſaction, was contrary to policy and good 
faith ; you farther ſaid, and ſo did Parliament, 
that ſuch wie and practicable methods ſhould 
be taken in future, as may redeem the national 
honour. If theſe expreſſions mean any thing, 
they muſt mean, that we ſhould, at leaſt, pay 
the King his tribute in future; yet, with more 
than two millions 2 year ſurplus revenue, you 
have not paid him a cowrie : he has been the 
ſport of fortune, and after having been tortu- 
red by a ſavage, was deprived of his eyes, in 


a manner too ſhocking to be related, 


The man who thinks that we acted to- 
wards the King in a manner contrary to po- 
licy 


a) 

licy and good faith, muſt impute his early miſ- 
fortunes to the Company, and to Lord North, 
and the more grievous calamities of his lateg 
days to Mr. Dundas. Your opinion and mine, 
I fancy, are the ſame, and that you are now 
as ſenſible, as I always was, of the impolicy 
and injuſtice of thoſe Reſolutions relative to 
Shaw Allum. 


Mr. Pitt, when he moved his India Bill, 
ſeems to have adopted all your ideas—that 
treaties ſhould be inviolably kept—offenſive 
wars moſt carefully avoided; and to ſhew his 
opinion of the exiſtin g government, he talked 
of offences having been committed equally 
ſhocking to humanity, oppoſite to juſtice, and 
contrary to every principle of religion or mo- 


rality, 1 


T After 
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Aſter ſuch @ deſcription, he introduced a 
clauſe in his Bill, which ſtates in ſubſtance, 
that complaints have prevarled, that divers 
«© Rajahs, &c. &c. &c. have been unjuſtly de- 
& prrved of, or compelled to abandon, or relin- 
% quiſh their lands, &c. &c. &c. and the 
«© principles of juſtice, and the honour of the 
& country, require that ſuch complaints be 
% forthwith inquired into, fully inveſtigated, 
e and, if founded in truth, effectually re- 
& dreſſed ;” which redreſs you are, in the 
| fame clauſe, enjoined to give. : 


This clauſe applies mo/f porntedly and di- 
rey to the caſe of Cheyt Sing, many years 
Rajah and Zemindar of Benares. Ir could 
apply to no other perſon under the Bengal 


Government. 
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It is perfectly clear, that in 1782, Cheyt 
Sing was, in your opinion, unjuſtly expelled 
from Benares, becauſe you reported his caſe 
to Parliament, and urged his expulfion as a 
reaſon for the immediate recal of Mr. Haſ- 
tings ; but when you inveſtigated his caſe in 
1784, you mult have changed Your opinion, 
you would have ordered Cheyt Sing to be 
forthwith reſtored, agreeably 10 the poſitiue 
ini undnions of the Legiſlature. Every rational 


man muſt form this coneluſion. 


But my underſtanding is confounded, as I 
proceed through the changes and chances of 
your public life. For with a poſitive com- 
mand forthwith to reſtore Cheyt Sing, if he 
had been unjuſtly expelled, and doing nothing 
for two years and nine months, reſpecting 
that Rajah, I find you, as a Senator, concur- 


ring in proclaiming to the world, © That 


« War- 


— OR 
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Warren Haſtings, in direct breach of his 
j | - | & duty, and in Hoſitive contradiction to the 


o 


* 


* 


treaties, ſtipulations, and engagements, which 
ſubſiſted between the Ea India Company 
and Cheyt Sing, required him to furniſh 


| Wt | 6 


— 


N 


three battalions of Sepoys at his own ex- 
“ pence, and did extort from him five lacks 
& of rupees, under pretence of paying for the 


& ſid three battalions.” 


It is beyond my conception how a man, ſo 
thinking of the demand which led to the ex- 
pulſion of Cheyt Sing, and who had voted 
ll alſo that © that Prince was wickedly, arbi- 


it e trarily, and tyrannically expelled from his 
& dominions, could fleep a night in his bed 
in peace, without doing what the /aw had 


poſitively enjoined him to do, namely, to re- 


flore him to his dominions. 


But 


L 45 þ 
But the farther I advance, the more does 
my aſtoniſhment increaſe; for you had | 
ſcarcely ſent Mr. Burke to the Lords with 
this your ſo/emn opinion, than you preſented to 
the Houſe a complete ſtatement of the re- 
ſources of the Ben gal Government, in which 
you took credit for two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year additional reſource, obtained by 
| the expulſion of Cheyt Sing, and which it 
was downright robbery to continue to receive 
upon the principle of the Impeachment. As a 
proof that you entertained no idea of his reſto- 
ration, you gave the Houſe reaſon to believe 
this would be a permanent revenue; it has 
never failed us, and is applied to the ſervice 


of the Bombay army at this moment. 


The public have received about two mil - 
lions ſterling more from Benares ſince Cheyt 
Sing's expulſion, than they would have re- 
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ceived, if he had not been expelled. Should 
you ſay in reply, non rapui, fed recepi, I 

ſhould imagine that thoſe who think the act 
of expulſion originally wrong, will adopt 


Dean Swift's comment upon that ſentence. 


I I find it impoſſible to reconcile your con- 


duct on the ſubje& of Benares and the Mo- 


gul, to any idea of confiſtency, I am equally 
at a loſs to account for what you have done as 


to Oude. 


The arrangement which Mr. Haſtings 


formed with the Vizier, had your poſitive and 


repeated approbation. Upon an idea that Sir 
John Macpherſon intended ſome change, you 
wrote moff peremptorily, that © the a greement 
* formed by Mr. Haſtings ſhould be invaria- 


10 bly adhered to.“ Could any man living 
believe, unleſs the fact was proved bey 


a | all 
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all doubt, that in leſs chan two years from 
che date of ſuch an approbation, you could 
have agreed with Mr. Burke, that it was a 
high crime and miſdemeanour in Mr, Haſ- 


tings to form that arrangement ? 


You have faid in parliament, and I agree 
with you moſt cordially, * that India is the 
<« brighteſt jewel in the Britiſh Crown; that 
* we have governed India better than the 
e beſt of the native Sovereigns now govern 
it; that ſo far from dreading a decreaſe in 
* our reſources, we have every reaſon to ex- 
5 pect an increaſe; and that, before this war 


broke out, there was good g ground to expect 
« that we ſhould aſſiſt Great Britain before 


* we required aſſiſtance from her.“ 


5 But how a perſon, profeſſing ſuch ſenti- 
ments, can ſtir one ſtep with Mr. Burke on 


%ͤT a 
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the ſubject of India, is to me incomprehenſible. 
Every word that he has ever uttered, every 
line that he has ever written, deſcribes miſe- 
ry, and wretchedneſs, and diſtreſs pat and 
preſent, and predicts it in future, unleſs Mr. 
Fog*s Bill ſhould * adopted. 
ASIATICUS, 


Jan. 1, 1792. 


* 
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LETTER IV. 
SIR, 


Is order to ſhew the inconſiſtency of your 
condu& as the Miniſter of India, I have been 
obliged to mention the name of Mr. Haſtings, 


and to allude to the depending Impeachment, 


I am aware of the delicacy of this ſubject, 
and of the impropriety of entering into a diſ- 
_ cuſſion of fats, while the merit or erimi- 
nality of choſe facts remains to be determined 


in a Court of Juſtice, 


I will, therefore, ſtrictly confine myſelf to 
great political points, and ſhall proceed to 
ſhew 


( #1] 
ſhew, that you have departed from the /prrit 
of your own reſolutions, and from the opi- 
nions which you delivered with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity, in a Parliament that is no more; 
and conſequently I may with propriety allude 


to them. 


The Impeachment of Mr. Haſtings was 
originally reſted upon a ground which. it 
would have ill become an enlightened Aſſem- 
bly to reject, Humanity. The Member who 
moved it, avowed moſt unequiyocally, that 
Mr. Haſtings had reduced tertile provinces 
to deſarts, and a people once opulent to the | 
loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs and deſpair ; 
that it was for the miſery which he | had 
entailed upon millions that he impeached 
him; but if he had improved the reſources of 
the State, encouraged commerce, aided agricul> 


I mire, 


1. 
ture, and had increaſed the population of the 
provinces committed to his government, he never 
ſhould have inquired into his particular con- 
duct, but ſhould have hailed him on his 
return to England as a benefactor to man- 
| kind. 


I confeſs I have never reflected upon this 

very ſenſible part of Mr. Burke's ſpeech 

without aſtoniſhment, mixed with indig- 
: nation, at his ſabſequent conduct. 


But, as the Miniſter of India, you knew 
in 1786, that Mr. Haſtings had done all that 
Mr. Burke accuſed him of not having done, 
juſt as well as you did in the following year, 
when you unequivocally affirmed in Parlia- 


ment, that the ſtate of England, compared 


to that of India, was as darkneſs oppoſed to 
ght; that Bengal had improved, and was 


Hl. 


[ 
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improving, under our Adminiſtration.” A 


majority of the late Parliament voted with 
Mr. Burke from a conviction, beyond all 
doubt, that the Britiſh Government in 
Bengal had been a curſe, and not a bleſſing 
to the people. f 


Mr. Burke's firſt motion applied moſt 
pointedly 10 you : it was upon the Rohilla 
war, which you had condemned, (and Par- 
liament concurred with you) as iniguitous, and 
unjuſt, The King's Miniſters, including Mr. 
Pitt, differed completely with you on this 
point ; but though you affirmed, that your 
ſentiments were wnaltered, that you then 
thought of the iniquity, and injuſtice of the 
| war, as you had thought of it in 1782; yet, 
| as the Legiſlature had ſo often appointed 
Mr. Haſtings Governor General of Bengal 
| fonce that war had been concluded, you could 
not 


T wp } 

not vote it to merit Impeachment. © An ar- 
gument this of very conſiderable weight : 
but to ſhew your mconfiflency, you never 
again urged it; for it might have been uſed 
with ju the ſame propriety againſt nine tenths 
of the allegations, which you afterwards 
_ voted to be criminal, as againſt the Rohilla 


charge. 


97. think I can prove incontrovertibly, that | 
the principles upon which you condemned 
the Rohilla war, would apply with mereaſed 
force, to the condemnation of the preſent 
* in India. Of this war you have very 
bighly approved, and many have ſuppoſed 
you to be in fact the author of it. 


It is univerſally agreed, that the Rohilla 
1 war originated in a breach of faith on the 
part of the Rohillas. I ſaid, and ſo did Par- 
liament, that /atisfat#on might have been 
wi 6 * obtained 


1 
obtained by other means than war, I be- 


heve it. 


When the Britiſh army was upon the 
frontier of Rohilcund, there can be no doubt 
of the perfect readineſs of the Rohillas, to 


make conſiderable ſacrifices to avoid the war. 


And can any man in his ſenſes doubt of 
Tippoo's readineſs, and his eagerneſs to give 
the Raja of Travancore complete ſatigaction, 
after he knew that our army was aſſembled 
in the plains of Tritchinopoly for the attack 
of his Southern poſſeſſions, which he was in 
no condition to defend at the time? but is that 


to be urged as a treaſon for our deſiſting ? 


In the preſent war, and in the Rohilla 
war then, we are to conſider whether the 
policy was wiſe or not. 1 have proved the 


1 of both, 4 1 
4 The 


( 1 

The profeſſed object of the Rohilla war after 
its commencement was to annex to the Suba- 
ſhip of Oude a territory of conſiderable extent 
adjoining to it, bounded as Oude is, by the 
Ganges to the Weſt, and by the ſame chain 
of mountains to the Eaſt, producing a re- 
venue of half a million ſterlin g a year, and 
under the dominion of a tribe of Afghan 
Tartars, the moſt warlike and enterprizing 

people in Indoſtan, who had invaded and 
ſubdued Rohilcund in the year 1740. 


To any gentleman who inſpects Major 
Rennell's Map of Indoſtan, Oude and Ro- 
hilcund will appear to be as naturally united 
under one Government, as the two king- 
doms which are now called Great Britain. 
The political advantages reſulting from this 
acceſſion of dominion to Oude are no longer 
ſpeculative, From the experience of ſeven- 


G 2 teen 


. 
teen years, Iam warranted in ſaying, that theſe 


advantages have been moſt important indeed. 


The Sovereign of Oude has been rendered 
more dependent upon us ſince the extent of 
his empire. He has from that time paid 
more than one-third of all the expences of 
the Bengal army: the acquiſition of Benares, 
and the receipt of more than ſixteen millions 
ſterlin g from countries beyond the Carum- 
naſſa, had their origin in that Rohilla war, 
| which you ſo ſtrongly condemned ; and 
Oude has been Grand from invaſion. 

Ihe policy, therefore, of the Rohilla war is 
perfectly juſtified by the experience of ſeven- 


teen years. 


Let me next conſider the policy of the 


preſent war. 


Lord 


10 
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Lord Cornwallis conceived that Tippoo's? 
antipathy to the Engliſh would never be leſ- 
ſened, that he would ſeize the firſt favour- 
able moment of attack, and therefore, as Tip- 
poo had given us a juſtifiable ground. for war, 
it was right to take advantage of the troubles 
in France, and to, cruſh him, or at leaſt very | 
much to reduce his power. To effect this 
purpoſe, his Lordſhip concluded one treaty 
with the Marattas, and another with the 
Nizam ; the profeſſed object of both being 
conqueſt, and extent of dominion, for ourſelves 


and our allies. 


Two campaigns have already been made, 
and the war {till rages. Of ſucceſs, and of 
complete and ſpeedy ſucceſs, I do not doubt: 
but the expence has been enormouſly great : 
the Carnatic has been drained : Bengal has 

afforded above three millions ſince the war | 


Com- 


U 8 
eommenced ; and more than a. million in 
ſpecie, of public and private property, has 
been remitted from England; and there 
may be very good grounds, after all, for 


doubting as to the Cui Bono of the war. 


But the Rohilla war was completely. 
finiſhed in one campaign, by one brigade 
of the Britiſh troops, and without one rupee 


of expence to the Company. 


It would be a bad argument to uſe in 
defence of an unjuſt war, that we gained 
money by it ; but the Rohilla war, and the 
preſent war, both ſtand on the ſame ground 
of juſtice, a breach of faith committed againſt 


our allies. 


It was objected to the Rohilla war, that 
we expelled certain Muſſulman Chiefs who 


1. lenity 


TW =: 
had governed the natives of Rohilcund with 
lenity and juſtice. If the origin of the war 
Was juſt, this objection is of no force; 7 un 
7 it is a great and grievous aggravation 
of the original crime. The fame objection 
would apply againſt the preſent war, if it 
ſhould end, as it is likely to do, in the de- 
ſtruction of Tippoo; for although his avow- 
ed antipathy to all Europeans induces us 
to wiſh the annihilation of his power, yet 
Ido not believe that ſuch an event would 
be of advantage to bis ſubjects. Savage, 
tyrannical, and faithleſs as he has been to 
us, the beſt informed officers employed in 
the preſent ſervice repreſent his eountry to 
be in the higheſt ſtate of cultivation, his 
villages very numerous, his peaſantry well 
cloathed, well fed, attached to his Govern= 
ment, and happy and contented under it. 


„ 

You are too well verſed 20e in the politics _ 
of India, not to be aware, that no poſſible = 
cloſe of the preſent war can bring with it the 
immenſe political advantages which reſulted 
from the Rohilla war. 1 earneſtly pray, that 
the ſpeculators of this day may, at the cloſe of 
ſeventeen years, be proved to have been as much 


miſtaken as the ſpeculators were in 1774. 


"The Rohilla war was pronounced by Mr. 
Francis, and by the Company too, to be 
founded on wrong policy, becauſe it increaſed 
the power of Sujak Dowlah, and carried our 
arms into countries hardly included in the | 
maps of Indoſtan. How futile and abſurd 
muſt thoſe objections appear now to be, ſince 
the fact is, that with the moſt perfect ſecu- 
rity we have advanced our frontier line of 
defence ſix hundred miles beyond the Carum- 
naſa; we have obtained a perpetual provi- 
ſion for the pay of more than a third of 

our 
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our army by the conſequences of this annex- 


ation, we have obtained wealth for the 
public, and we have ſecured the empire of 
our ally from external attacks from 1774, 


to this day. 


The arguments uſed by Mr. Francis in 
1774, aud by the Company the next year, 
were very plauſible, though, as it has turned out, 
ill- founded: much more plauſible objections | 
have been applied againſt your preſent war: 
c the Marattas and Tippoo were a juſt balance 
< to each other, if we deſtroy the one, the 
other will never be at peace with us. The 
" Maratta cavalry is more numerous than 
« Tippoo's. If they poſſeſs, upon the peace, 
« the Table Land of Myſore, they will be 
ready at all times to pour down upon the 
% Carnatic as Hyder was, and no force of in- 
* fantry can ſecure the Carnatic from the in- 

| = « curſions 


8 

« incurſions of horſe.” Theſe, and very 
many other powerful arguments have been 
urged againſt this war; I hope and believe 
that experience will prove them to be as ill- 
founded as thoſe were which you have urged, 
and unhappily for this country, with fo much 
ect, againſt Mr. Haſtings. 


ASIATICUS. 
Fan. 6, 1792 
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LE TEN 
SIR, 


IN the year 178 5, Mr. Burke publicly” ac- 
cuſed you of a deſign to involve our Indian 
Government in impenetrable obſcurity, and 
to exclude the tranſitions of the Britiſh 
Adminiſtration in Aſia, from the liberal cu» 


rioſity of an Engliſh gentleman.* 


This was a very ill-founded charge, at the 
time he made it; and in the year 1787, you 
determined to lay annually before Parlia- 
ment an accurate ſtatement of the reſources, 
and political connections of Great Britain in 
India. 


* Mr. Burke's ſpeech, February, 1785, 
H 2 | This 


1 
This ami wy very honourable 
to you, although it has expoſed your incon- 
ffency in the moſt glaring colours, and has 
afforded an additional proof of the futility of 
political ſpeculations, relative to fo © a; Want a do- 


minion. 


On the 7th of May, i787, you opened 
your firſt budget.—It contained the following, 


very comfortable, and material information : 


6 That Bengal was, undoubtedly, the mo? 

6c Houriſbing country in India: that it yielded a a 
« nett ſurplus revenue of one hundred and 
* ezghty lacks, which you were confident, 
(and here you were correct) would be 
4 increaſed in the next year, t6 more than twp 
millions flerling : that peace was our object; 
but that we were able to repel any attack, 
« with a well-diſciplined army of ſeventy or 
5 «6 eighty 


| @ {Þ 

&-erghty thouſand men, and a ſurplus revenue 
« of two millions, for peace or war, if ne- 
6 ceſſary : that Mr. Burke, on a former 
„day, had ſaid, a ten years peace in India 
© was too long a period to reckon on ;” but 
„you could not allow, that wwe were like- 
<« Jy to be attacked : there was nothing to 
e tempt an enemy to attack us: there was 

no proſpe&t of ſucceſs for any power in 
India: upon what ground could any In- 
„ dian power attack us? They would have 
4 10 engage ſeventy or eighty thouſand 
men, with two millions ſurplus revenue, 
and in caſe of need, another two millions 
* to add to it. The total mcreaſe of expence in 
he laſt war, amounted to no more in one year, 
* upon an average, than two crores and three 
* Jacks, and there was no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
* any future war could be more expenſrve ; tor 
then we had all India, America, and Europe, 
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which Mr. Haſtings had alſo foretold ſome 


( 62 ] 
% 1% fight againſt : the ſurplus revenue would 
« be ſufficient for any future war : that you 
e were as anxious as any man, not to pro- 
e yoke hoſtilities; but if we were provoked, 
« you felt a pride to ſay, that we were fully 
able to repel any attack, let it come from 


what quarter it might: that our poſſeſ- 


4 ſions in India, properly conſidered, were 


& the brighteſt jewel in the Britiſh crown.” 


It is ſingular of this ſpeech; that where 
you have repeated ais, you are moſt accu- 


rately correct. 


Vou were equally correct in predicting the 


future increaſe of our Bengal reſources, 


time before. But in ſpeculating upon the 
continuance of peace, or upon the diminiſhed 
expence 


1 
expence of a war, when war ſhould break 
out, you erred maſt egregiouſſy. 


The people of England are renowned 
throu ghout the world for fair and open 
dealing; for benevolence, for charity, and 
for an abhorrence of deceit : but Britiſh po- 
liticians have often deſpiſed thoſe ties which 
bind man to man in ſociety ; and whoever 
ſeriouſly reflects upon the ſingular event 
which happened 7wwo days only after you 
opened your India budget, muſt agree with 
me in opinion, that juſtice, ſincerity, and good 
faith, are qualities to which ſome- of bis 
Majeſty's cabinet miniſters cannot poſſibly 
lay claim, | 


On the 7th of May, you truly affirmed 
that Bengal was the moſt flouriſhing country in 
Lou 


> 


1 1 
You took credit for an annual revenue of 
nearly five millions ſterling, for the fix preceding 
years, and you ſtated very good grounds to 
induce Parliament to believe, that the Ben- 


gal reſources would be increafed in future 


Fears, as they actually were. It had happened 


to you alſo, to lay before Parliament, as 
chairman of an India committee, the actual 
ſtate of the Bengal reſources, for the - fif- 
teen preceding years ; by which, to any man 

who will read, the progreſſive increaſe of 


reſources during the adminiſtration of Mr. 


Haſtings is clearly explained. But on the 


gth of May, after a pauſe of forty-eight hours, 
you concurred with Mr. Burke in affirming in 
behalf of all the people of Great-Britain, 
that Bengal had been deſolated; the natives op- 
preſſed, and deflroyed; and the revenues diminiſh- 
ed; and that all the extraordinary reſources, of 
which you had Sc on the 7th, were pro- 


cured 


1 
cured by fraud, i mjuſtice, oppreſſion, and breach 
ofa 


Vou well know that 7 uſe no orator's 
privilege; 7 neither invent, nor exaggerate, 
nor miſrepreſent ; and you know it to be a facts 
that of the various component parts of the 
Bengal reſources, all, except the land revenues | 
and cuſtoms, were created by Mr. Haſtings, and 
thoſe two branches of reſources, he improved, 


Alas ! Sir, the 7th of May could not poſſe 
bly have been a proud day for England, as you 
affirmed it to be, and the gth an unfortu- 
nate one for Mr. Haſtings, if the Miniſter of 
India had been actuated by a ſenſe of eon 
fiftency, or juſtice. 


In the three following years, 1788, 89, and 
90, the ſame flattering. accounts of the 


1 | Fouri hing 


„„ 

suriſbing ftate of Bengal were repeated by yon 
to the Houſe of Commons, as regularly, 
as the Houſe of Commons declared through | 
their managers, to the Loras and to the 
world, that Bengal had been ruined by Mr. 
Haſtings. | ep 


In each year you repeated your confident 
expectation of the continuance of peace ; and you 
affirmed, and J agreed with you, that we 
& had a force in India ſufficient to combat all 
« that the whole world could bring againſt us, 
c. and a ſurplus of revenue greater than at 
« any former period: that in the event of 
„ war there were funds in India to main- 
« tain it, as there would have been in the 
« laſt war, if the ſurplus had not been em- 


e ployed in the purchaſe of inveſtments.” 


How 


4 

How vain is man, when he ſpeculates n 
politics . rippoo, on very bad terms with 
the Marattas and the Nizam ; abandoned by 
the French ; fully aware of the extent of our 
military force; and knowing that Lord Corn- 
wallis had all that ſupport from home, which 
was withheld from Mr. Haſtings in the laſt 
war; yet placed ſothorough a confidence in our 
moderation and love of peace, that he ven- 
tured firſt to inſult, and afterwards to attack 
the Rajah of Travancote, an = of the Car- 


natic, 


This attack completely juſtified us in an 
inſtant commencement of hoſtilities. When 
Tippoo ſaw that we were in earneſt, he 
changed his language; he carneſtly deſired us 
to receive a man of rank and dignity in our 


camp, to ſettle all differences. I 


13 The 


SS Ee 
The offer was rejected, wiſely rejected, in 
my humble opinion; for there never was a 
period when, according to human probabilities, 
we had ſo fair an opportunity of making 
Tippoo ſmart ſeverely and guickly for his re- 


cent conduct, and for his breach of all the 


important articles of Lord Macartney's 


Treaty. 


Lord Cornwallis, in a letter to General 
Meadows, has ſtated; in the cleareſt lan- 


guage, his motives for preferring war to ne- 


gociation, after Tippoo's wanton attack of 


the T ravancore lines. . my 


« Good poliey (aid his Lordſhip) as well 


as a regard to our reputation, in this coun- 


« try, requires, that we ſhould not only 
exact a ſevere reparation from Tippoo, but 
that we ſhould take this opporiumty to reduce 


&« he 


1 1 
6 the f power of a Prince, Who avows, upon 
every ents fo rancorous an enmity #0 


$5, 0ur nation. 


At preſent. we have every proſpect of 
* aid from the Country Powers, whilſt be can 
expect no aſſiſtance from France, &c. &c. 


It appears then, that you were miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing that no Country Power 4would 
preſume to provoke us, and being provoked, 
ve have preferred rightly, fo I think, war 


to peace. 


The next point in which you have ani 
is, as to the expence of the war ; according 
to your declared opinion, no future war could 
be more expenſive than the laſt. But be- 
yond all doubt the preſent war exceeds that 
of the laſt, in expence, to a degree, that 


Cannot 


1 
cannot be caleulated at preſent, becauſe 
there is no account, that I know of, of the 
quantity of Bills that have been drawn 
upon Bengal in the year 1791, nor will 
many of the contingent expences of the war 
be liquidated until after the reſtoration of 
peace. Some perſons with whom I have 
converſed, have carried their ideas of the 
expences of the war far beyond any that I 
entertain 5 but I can ſpeak to ſome points 
fools tolerable information. From the month 
of April, 1790, to the month of January, 
1791, a.period of nine months, Bengal ſup- 
plied Fort St. George and Bombay with more 
than two hundred and twenty lacks of ru- 
pees in money, accepted bills, proviſions and 
ſtores; five hundred thouſand pounds were 
remitted to Madras laſt year, of public money, 
and as much -more, the property of indivi- 
duals ; fixty or ſeventy thouſand pounds 


I | were 


. 


wete taken from the China ſhips of 1790 


and money was borrowed at Madras, nearly, 
I believe, to the amount of. one hundred 
thouſand pounds. Bills | alſo have been 
drawn from India, but to what amount 1 
cannot ſay. General Meadows began his 
operations in the month of June, 1790. 
We have no later intelligence from the 
Grand Army than the Sth of July, 1791, 
little more than thirteen months from the 
commencement of the war. Lord Corn- 
wallis, as we learn from the Gazette, wanted 
a very large ſupply of proviſions, ſtores of every 
kind, twenty-ſix thouſand bullocks, with 
half that number of drivers, or his bullocks, 
he faid, would be u/ele/5. Theſe ſupplies 


could not poſſibly be obtained from a coun- 


try ſo exhauſted as the Carnatic, without in- 
volving individuals in conſiderable diſtreſs, 


and 


* 


72 
and without a material deduction from the 
public revenue. 
J do not pretend to gueſs at the amount 
of the firſt year's expence, and of ſo many 
months of the ſecond year, as may be re- 
quired to bring the war to a ſucceſsful ter- 
mination ; but every Gentleman who con- 
ſiders the materials of which we are all in 
poſſeſſion, muſt agree with me, that it would 
be an act of the groſſeſt folly and abſurdity 
to compare the heavy expences of this war, 
carried on againſt a fingſe Power, with the 
inconſiderable diſburſements of the laſt war, 
when all Europe, and all India, were united : 
for our deſtruction. 
ASIATICUS. 
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ET TT NN 
SIR, 


THOUGH the annual expence of this war 
has very conſiderably exceeded the annual 
| charge of the laſt, Ido not impute the exceſs 
to any want of ceconomy in Lord Cornwallis, 
or any other officer who has commanded a 


Britiſh army, fince the commencement of 


hoſtilities. 


Lord Cornwallis, both in America and 
in India, has been a rigid ceconomilt of the 
public money; the exceſs is owing 70 @ total 
change of ſyſtem at home; ; a change which was 


effected contrary to the wiſhes of the Eaſt 
India Company. | 
K The 


(1 

The efe&ive force, and the compoſition of out 
Indian armies, has been totally altered ſince 
the cloſe of the laſt war: it was an idea 
from which no officer bred in the Company's 
ſervice could depart, that a regiment of Eu- 
| ropean infantry, with eight battalions of Se- 
poys, would have defeated any force that 
could be collected to oppoſe them by a na- 
tive power. Sir Eyre Coote had not ſeven 
thouſand infantry, and leſs than two thou- 
ſand of this number were Europeans, when 
he totally defeated Hyder Ally Cawn at 
Porto Novo in 1781, although the latter 
had acquired confidence from recent. ſuc- 
ceſſes; nor did Sir Eyre command ten thou- 


ſand infantry in the field at any one period of 


the laſt war. 


General Goddard's army was formed upon 
2 more contracted ſcale than Sir Eyre Coote's; 
F 


($31 


the armies commanded by Colonel Muir, 


Colonel Camac, and Colonel Popham, in the 
late war, would now be called inconſiderable 
detachments, and they were compoſed en- 
tirely of native troops, with the exception of 


a few European artillerymen to work their 


guns, 


I had infinite pleaſure in hearing the pane- 
gyric which you once pronounced upon the 
late Lord Clive, from whom I confeſs that I 
have picked up moſt of my military ideas of 


India ſervice ; what would that enlightened 
ſtateſman and ſoldier have conceived of your 


favourite ſyſtem, of defending Bengal, by 
keeping up enormous military eſtabliſhments 
at Fort St. George and Bombay ? In the year 
1766, when the Marattas were united under 
A powerful Prince, and in fact the only native 
power of any conſequence in India, his Lak 

K2 ſhip 


3 
ſhip ſpeaks of them and of us in the following 


terms: | 


At preſent they are the only power who 
ec can excite diſturbances in Bengal, nor have 
Vie any thing further than a mere temporay 
* interruption to our collections to appre- 
hend, even from the Marattas ; fince, with 
% our well diſciplined, and numerous army, we 
© may bid defiance to the moſt powerful 
&* country army, that can be brought into the 
«© Held; * 


The numerous army of Lond '<, was 
three regiments of European infantry, cigh- 
teen battalions of Seapoys, and three troops 
of Mogul cavalry, with a field and battering 
train, and five companies of European artil- 
lery ; one third of this force was ſtationed in 

Allahabad, 


„ EN 
Allahabad, another third in the Bahar Pro- 
vince, and the remainder in Bengal. 


The large armies that have been brought 
into the field ſince this war commenced, and 
the very great increaſe of Europeans in the Comm 
pofition of thoſe armies, has added greatly to the 
expence, and indeed in the nature of things 
muſt have carried it far beyond the charges 
incurred in the laſt war, when an eſtabliſh- 
ment of fix thouſand ſeven hundred bullocks, 
for an army of thirty thouſand men, excited | 
the wonder and cenſure of an en/;ghtened Houfe 
of Commons | 


When you affirmed, in tuo ſucceſſive years, 
that no future war could be ſo expenſive as 
the laſt, you aſſigned, as a reaſon in ſupport 
of your opinion, that we had then, Europe, 

America, and India againſt us, which 


I could 


1 
could never happen again. But you ſhould 
have conſidered, that the expences of war do 
not depend upon the number of our enemies, 
but upon the quantum of foree that we ſhall 
oppoſe to thoſe enemies, and the ſtate of the 
country in which our operations are carried on. 
The expence of the late predatory war 1n 


America almoſt defied calculation, 


— The extraordinaries of the American army 
exceeded each year the annual amount of 
all our Indian military expences, during 
ſo extended a watfars; and for this obvious 
reaſon, becauſe the troops in America were 
chiefly fed from Leadenhall market ; Lord 
Cornwallis has drawn every article of ſub- 
ſiſtence, almoſt, from the Carnatic, and 
Bengal, fince he invaded Myſore, which, of 
courſe, has materially ſwelled the diſburſe- 

ments in the preſent war. | 
| When 


E 

When you made your aſſertion, the chanees 
were fifty to one in your favour that there 
would no be war in India in your time, or 
| mine, and therefore you could riſque any pre- 
diction relative to war expences with very to- 


lerable ſecurity. 


In theſe letters I have attempted with fair« 
neſs, candour, and moderation, to lay before 
the-public a ſeries of inconſiſtencies, which, 
for the credit of Britiſh politics, cannot, I 
truſt, be equalled in our hiſtory. I ſhall cloſe 
my correſpondence with an additional in- 
ſtance of your inconſiſtency, which is, in its 
nature, ſo very extraordinary, that I ſcarcely 
expect any gentleman will give entire credit 
to it, until he has examined the various docu- 
ments to which I ſhall refer him, with the 
ſame attention that I have beſtowed upon 
them. | „ ; 
I muſt 


[ 8 } 

f muſt of neceſſity again allude to the po- 
litical tranſactions of Mr. Haſtings, in order 
to ſhew that it will be impoſſible to reconcile 
to common ſenſe, or to any man's idea of 


conſiſtency, your complete and entire appro- 
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1 bation of the meaſures purſued ſince this war 

| 1 commenced, with your pointed condemna- 

il tion of Mr. Haſtin 8 in the moſt critical n mo- | 
i ment of the laſt * War. 

I muſt take the fact to be as you and Mr. 

| | Pitt have affirmed it, by your ſpeeches and | 


your votes in the laſt Parliament ; that Mr. 
Haſtin gs violated the moſt ſolemn treaties 
when he demanded a ſubſidy from Cheyt 
Sing in the laſt war, and when he concluded 
the treaty of Chunar with the Nabob of Oude. 

Theſe were acts which by Mr. Pitt's aſſertion 
6 No State Neceſſity could juſtify.” 
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After admitting the violation of public 
treatics in both inſtances, and admitting alſo 
that no ſtate neceſſity could juſtify ſuch atro- 
cious proceedings, I ſhall firſt ſhew the ſort of 
neceſſity under which Mr. Haſtings laboured, 
when he concluded the treaty of Chunar, 
and then I will prove that in your adminiſ- 
tration, treaties have been avowedly violated, 
and that the violation has received your com- 


plete and entire approbation, 


Great Britain was engaged in war with 
America, France, Spain, and Holland, in 
the year 1781, and ſome of the wiſeſt poli- 
ticians in England expected a national bank- 
ruptcy. In India we were at war with the 
Marattas and Hyder Ally Cawn, The 
King's Miniſters had informed Mr. Haſtings 
that France intended to make the moſt vi- | 
gorous efforts to regain that conſequence. 
. which 


1 } 
which ſhe had once held as a nation in India, 
and that Holland would of courſe aſliſt her in 
carrying ſo great a point, to the utmoſt of 


her power. 


Sir Eyre Coote, who commanded the 
Britiſh army in the Carnatic, wrote to Mr. 
Haſtings, that he depended upon him for 
ſeven lacks of rupees a month, and provi- 
ſions and ſtores, for the ſupply of the forces + / 
which were then oppoſed to Hyder Ally 


Cawn. 


General Goddard and Colonel Muir, who 
commanded the armies oppoſed to the Peſh- 
wa's troops, and to Madajee Scindia, de- 
pended alſo upon Bengal for ſupport. The 
Company had poſitively interdicted Mr. 
Haſtings from drawing bills upon Eng- 
land; and as a conſiderable debt had been 


incurred 


"6 87] 
incurred upon bond, and the bonds were at a 
great diſcount, further loans upon bonds were 
impracticable. Under ſuch circumſtances Mr. 
Haſtings left Calcutta in July 1781, and a 
celebrated orator has repreſented him on this 
occaſion, in the character of a highwayman, 
befirating whether he ſhould take the toad to 
Finchley, or Hounſlow, a ſpecies of rhetoric 
ferfeftly new, indium ore alio, and equally 
applicable to the moſt virtuous, as to the moſt 
flagitious actions. Two modes of fupply 
were open to him; the firſt, a fine to be le- 
vied upon the Zemindar of Benares ; the ſe- 
cond, the immediate receipt of a very large 
ſum of money due from the Nabob of Oude 
to the Eaſt India Company. 6 


Fram Benares no money was procured, 
though by the expulſion of Cheyt Sing, the 
Company gained two hundred thouſand 


L 2 pounds 


0% } 

pounds a year, and ſeveral reſtrictions were 
laid upon the new Zemindar. His rights 
were accurately defined, and his depend- 
ance upon Bengal unequivocally acknow- 
ledged. | 


From the Nabob of Oude, Mr. Haſtings 
procured, three months after the treaty of 
Chunar was ſigned, the ſum of fifty-five 
lacks, and within the year the ſum of one 


hundred and thirty-eight lacks of rupees. 


| He muſt be a child in India knowledge 
who is not convinced that the Britiſh em- 
pire was faved by theſe extraordinary ſup- 
plies. You once unequivocally allowed the 
fact to be ſo; and the Eaſt India 0 
pany, with the concurrence of Mr. Pitt, ac- 
knowledged that the exertions of Mr. Haſ- 
tings preſerved India ; but the very great 


impor- 
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importance of the ſervice performed, when 
a large ſupply of ready money was pro- 
cured, and the immenſe permanent advan- 
tages obtained for the nation, by the expul- 
fion of Cheyt Sing, and by the treaty of 
Chunar, could not change the nature of the 
two tranſactions. In both caſes, Mr. Haſtings 
&« oroſsly violated the public faith, diſgraced and 
 * degraded the Britifh nation, and gave up its 
Honour. So thinking, you felt yourſelf at 
perfect liberty, honourably and conſcientiouſly to 
condemn Mr. Haſtings on one day for theſe 
outrageous acts, and on another to congra- 
| tulate the nation on the importance and value 
of reſources, which, though thus fraudulently 
and diſgracęfully obtained, had made our ſitu- 
ation ſo flouriſhing in India, that it was, 
when compared with the ſtate of Great Bri- 
tain, as /ight oppoſed to darkneſs. 


From 
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From Miniſters whoſe conſciences are fo 


tender, who have been fo jealous of the na- 
tional honour, and who laid it down as their 
4: principle, that treaties concluded in In- 

dia ſhould be i#violably obſerved, the world 
will naturally expect the moſt rigid adherence 
to engagements which they have themſelves 
ordered to be entered into, arid which they 


\ 


have very warmly approved of. 


I will ſtate, therefore, the letter and ſpirit of 
the treaties concluded ander your orders witli 
the Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tan- 
Jore: I will ſhew the manner in which they 
have been violated, and then I will leave it to 
the world to determine, whether, conſiſ- 
tently with the principles you have invariably 
profeſſed as the Miniſter of India, you could, 
under any cirumſtances, have given your com- 
plete and entire approbation to the infraction of 
thoſe treaties, ASIATICUS. 

Jan. 16, 1792. 


LO} 


LE TTER WT 
SIR, 


Tre ſcizure of the government of the Car- 
natic, and of 'Tanjore, in violation of two ſo- 
lemn treaties, could not poſſibly have re- 
ceived your complete and entire approbation, 
without an utter abandonment of every prin- 
ciple that you have ever 1 upon Ladia 


tranſactions. 


Of the propriety of the meaſure, either as 
it reſpects Lord Cornwallis or General Mea- 
dows, I do not preſume even to inquire; 
they have neither moved reſolutions in Parlia- 


ment, nor pledged themſelves to obſerve in- 
violably 
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violably any particular line of conduts, you 
have done both, 


It has been uſual upon all proper occa» 
ſions, for his Majeſty's Miniſters to ſpeak of 
the public ſervices of Sir A. Campbell, the 
late Governor of Fort St. George, in the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible terms. When Lord Gren- 
ville was in the Houſe of Commons, he 
affirmed, that the nation owed obligations to 
Sir A. Campbell, which it could never re- 
pay, and in the Houſe of Peers, the ſame 
Noble Lord mentioned his name with every 
mark of reſpe& in the laſt year, and la- 
mented his death, as a very great national 


misfortune. 


Having had the honour to know Sir A. 
Campbell, many years ago, when he was 
chief engineer 1n Bengal, I cannot but be 


I pleaſed 


D 
pleaſed that his ſervices were ſo warmly and. 


PIO — . 


01 News att; to inſinuate that any part of 
Sir A. Campbell's conduct, as Governor of Fort 
St. George, was void of merit, it will be fully 


admitted, that the only important meaſures of 


his adminiſtration were, 1ſt, His ſpirited con - 


duct, when Tippoo, in the years 1787 and 
1788, menaced the Rajah of Travancore with 
an invaſion; and 2d, His treaties-with the 
Nabob of Arcot,, and the Rajah of Tanjore. 


It ĩs to the ſubject of theſe treaties that I ſhall 
confine my remarks, and if Sir A, Campbell 
had infinite merit in concluding them, I do 


not ſee how you can be free from blame, iy 
having completely and "IN 1 che 


. 


M | In 


2 
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In the courſe of the laſt war, the Nabob of 
the Carnatic ſurrendered his revenues, and 
his country to Lord Macartney ; he ſoon re- 
pented of this act, and tried in vain to 
get his dominions back again, until you be- 
came the Miniſter of India, and reſtored 


them. 


The Rajah of Tanjore retained his country 
throughout the war, although Mr. Haſtings 
had ' urged Lord Macartney to apply all 
the public reſources of Tanjore, to the pub- 
lie ſervice, as long as the war ſhould con- 


tinue, 


Such a ſentiment from Mr. Haſtings ſtruck 
you with! ſo much Horror, that in the ſpring 
of 1782, in the Rockingham Adminiſtration, 
you moved the following Reſolutions, which 


2 were 


LD h 
were voted unanimouſly by tl Houſe of 
Commons nivel bist of: de 
. N 5 Thats any . to 1 
upon the revenues of the kingdom of Tan- 
jore, and to confiſcate the ſame * the pur- 
„ poſe of the Nabob, or. of. the Eaſt India 
Company; is contrary to the public faith, 
81 and tends to the oppr Non and rum of the 


£6 ax * 
oy country. : 30 


. 
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| 28th May: ( That if an pe, in viola 
tion of the public faith, given by the Eaſt 
© India. Company in 1775, and contrary to 


La 


= 


« the true intent and meaning of the ſeveral 
« Reſolutions of this Houſe, of the 2gth of 
April laſt, have taken, in ſequeſtration or 
* otherwiſe, the revenues of Tanjore, into 


- 


* 


the management of the Nabob of Arcot, 
«4 or of the Eaft India Company, it is the duty 
Ma «of 


1 
&< of the Court of Directors, forthwith, to 
«© order the ſaid revenues to be returned to 
© the adminiſtration of the King of nn. 
« agreeable to the treaties of the Nerf * 2 
© and 2 gu. 


In day to the ſpirit of theſe teſalu- 
tions, aſter you became the Miniſter of India. 
pbell, to conclude | 
one Treaty with the Nabob of Arcot, and 


you ordered Sir K. C 


another with the Rajah of Tanjore; the or- 
ders were obeyed, and the t treaties were con- 


| cluded in n, 1 787. n 


The various hs in theſe treaties ate 
worded with ſo much clearneſs and perſpi- 
cuity, that it is impoſſible for a man who can 
read to miſtake their letter or their ſpirit. 


The 


The meaning is moſt evidently this, that 
under no poſſible circumſtances ſhould the 
Company ſeize upon the revenues and go- 


vernment of the Carnatic and Tanjore : but 
if by miſmanagement on the part of the Na- 
bob, or the Rajah, they ſhould fail in their 
ſtipulated payments, then certain meaſures 
were to be taken in order to ſecure the Com- 
pany ; the extent of theſe meaſures was moſt 
accurately defined, and beyond that extent 
the Company could not ge, without a direct 


breach of the treaties, 


The preamble to each Treaty ſtates in ſub- 
ſtance, * That peace being happily re- eſta- 
+ bliſhed in the Carnatic, the preſent hour 


« js conſidered as beſt ſuited for ſettling 


and arran ging, by a juſt and equitable trea- 
« ty, a plan for the future defence and pro- 
* tection of the Carnatic,” After this ſenſi- 

dle 
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ble exordium, it is ſtated, © that the Nabob 
and the Rajah ſhall pay a ſpecific ſum an- 
* nually, for the military peace eſtabliſh- 


* ment of the Carnatic,” 


AI as farther ſtated, 6 that in war, fours 


* fifths of their revenue ſhall be appropriated 


for the ſervice. of the war.” —It is alſo 


agreed, that in peace, whenever the pay- 
* ments fall one month in arrear, the Com- 


= 


* 


pany ſhall have a claim upon the revenues 
of certain ſpecified diſtricts, and ſhall have 
% power to ſend ſuperintendants into thoſe 


ſpecified diſtricts, who ſhall receive the 


* 


rents from the Nabod's Aumils. That if 
«© the Aumils behave ill, the Nabob thall 


diſmiſs them, and appoint ſuch others as 


* 


£6 the Governor and Council. ſhall recom- 


„ mend,” It is farther ſpecified, that when 


* * 2 * * 
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4 the arrears are paid up, the Company's ſu- 
* ne ſhall be recalled.” 


In the event of war, the Company are 
to ſend inſpectors to ſee that four-fifths of 
the revenues are honeſtly applied tothe pub- 
. lic ſervice, and the Nabob has the ſame 
«« privilege of appointing inſpectors, in order 
6 to be convinced that four-fifths of the Com- 
<< Sany's reuemies are applied with the ſame 
« fidelity to the public ſervice.” It is farther 
agreed, 4 that if the Nabob diverts any part 
5 of the four-fifths of his revenues from the 
public ſervice, then the Company may 
46 fond: | ſuperintendants, who are to receive 
4 the revenues from his Aumuils.” After all 
theſe proviſions are made with as much per- 


ſpicuity as our language, or any language 


can admit of, it is expreſſly ſaid, ; that the 


44 exereiſe of power over the ſaid diſtrits and 


farms, 


3 


K 
ct farms, in caſe of Jailure, ſhall not extend, : 
« or be confirued to. extend, 10 deprive his 
66 « Highneſs the Nabob of the C arnatic, in be- 
44 balf of himſelf or his ſucceſſors, of the Civil 
% Government thereof, the credit of his family, 
e ar the dignity of his illuſtrious Houſe, but 
6 chat 2he ſame ſpall be preſerved to him and 
« them inviolable, ſaving and excepting the 

% powers in the foregoing article expreſſed and 


« mentioned.“ 


There is another very fair ſtipulation, that 
if there ſhould be an effential failure in the 
 erops from want of rain, or any unforeſeen 
calamity, there ſhall be a deduction in the 
payment tantamount to the injury received. 


Such is the treaty concluded, under your 
von orders, with the Nabob, (and that with 


the "uw is fimilar to it) in which every thing 
that 


1 1 


that could happen, either in peace or in war, 


is expreliy provided fert. 


To give additional ſolemnity to this treaty, 
Sir John Macpherſon and Mr. Stables, who 
were at Madras, on their way to England at 
that time, were preſent when it was ſigned, 


and witneſſed its execution. 


Sir A. Campbell, in a letter to the Direc- 
tors, details the various ſteps that he took pre- 
vine to the le Gen of this treaty, and he 
ſpeaks in the following warm terms of the 
Nabob: W 


I have narrowly watched the Nabob's 

0 conduct and ſentiments ſince my arrival in 
this country, and I am ready to declare, 
« that I do not think it poſſible that any 
* Prince or power on earth, can be more 


N * fincerely 


1 
4 fincerely attached to the proſperity of the 
T Honourable Company than his Highneſs, 
“ or that any one has a higher claim to their 
* favour and liberality.“ 


The concluſion of this treaty appeared to 
be a point of ſuch | importance, and ſuch 
was your ſenſe of Sir A. Campbell's ſervices 
in effecting your object, that, after the period 
for the failing of a packet was paſſed, you 
promuſe, in a poſtſcript to the general letter, 
to reply particularly to the Fort St. George 
diſpatches, by the next ſeaſon, and then you 
add theſe words: 


But we cannot omit embracing the ear- 
„ left opportunity of expreſſing our warmeſt 


«© approbation of the manner in which ov 


* ORDERS, relative to the treaty with the 


66 Na- 5 
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16 Nabob of Arcot, have been carried into exe- 


& cution.” 


After ſo marked an approbation from tho 
Miniſter of India, the Nabob and the Rajah 
might well believe, that nothing would have 


induced you to violate theſe treaties. 


They well knew that you had very ſeverely | 
cenſured Mr. Haſtings, upon the Journals of 
Parliament, for preſſing Lord Macartney to 
apply the reſources of Tanjore to the public 
ſervice during the late war, becauſe it was 
contrary to ** public faith, and tended to the 
„ oppreſſion and rum of the country, to ſeize 


** the government. 


They knew that your tender regard for 
Britiſh honour, had induced you to impeach 
Mr, Haſtings, for a ſuppoſed violation of faith, 
N 2 althoug gh 
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although no Prince, or power in India, com- 


plained againſt him, on this, or on any other 
head. They nero that your treaties provided 
expreſsly jor every contingency that could 
happen, both i peace in war; and and they 


Knew that no poſible event could juſtify you 


in ſeizing their dominions; of courſe they 


could not believe, that under any circumſtances, 


you would have degraded, diſgraced, and diſ- 


honoured, both them and the Britiſh nation. 


ASIATICUS. 
187% fan. 1792. 


LE IT- 
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AT the time the Nabob of Arcot ſign- 


ed the treaty, he informed Sir Archibald 


Campbell that he had taken a very heavy 
burthen of expence upon himſelf; and ſoon 
after Sir A. Campbell's departure from Ma- 


dras, he repreſented in very ſtrong terms to 


Lord Cornwallis the impoveriſhed ſtate of the 


Carnatic, and his own difficulties in paying 


ſo large a ſum annually to the Company and 


his creditors. 


Theſe repreſentations, if they were found- 
es in truth, ene ſentiments that 
were delivered in Parliament ſome years ago 
by your friend Mr. Burke. 
ny The 
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The Nabob paid the ſums that he had 
ſtipulated to diſcharge for two years; but 


in March 1790, which was in the third year 
of the treaty, he ſell ſix lacks and a half of 


pagodas in arrears. 


By the letter of the treaty, the Madras 


Govern ment might have inſiſted upon the 


Nabob's aſſigning to them certain diſtricts, 


the revenues of which they might have re- 


ceived from the Nabob's Aumils, until the 


arrear had been paid up; but they were in 
the moſt poſitive terms precluded from in- 
terfering in the civil government of the 


country. 


This ſtep they did not take, and General 
Meadows, the month after his acceſſion to the 


Government, wrote to the Directors in the 


following terms: 


2 „ 8 31ſt 
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8 31ſt March, 1790, We have a long ar- 
© rear both from and to us. His Highneſs 
the Nabob is ſo backward in his payments, 
and oppreſſive to his Polegars, that at 
e this time it is ſo neceſſary to have on our 
« fide, that I conceive it will be abſolutely ne- 
« ceſſary, upon his firſt material delay of pay- 
e ment, t lake the management of his country 
into your own hands a meaſure, in ſpite of 
the oppoſition to it, ſo advantageous to you, 
he country, and even to his Highneſs him- 
« ſelf, when ſo wiſely projected and ably ex- 
te ecuted by Lord Macartney.” 


1 do not mean to queſtion the propriety 


of ſuch ſentiments as coming from General 


Meadows, who expected, when he wrote the 


letter, that he ſhould want two hundred and 


forty thouſand pounds a month for the pay 
of his army. But I would aſk you, where 
then 


{ -304 1 
then is the boaſted faith of Great Britain 
under your adminiſtration ? What conſiſtency 
can you /ay claim to ? At the very moment 
that you are proſecuting one Governor, becauſe, 
as you think, he violated a treaty when ſur- 
rounded with difficulties, you have given your 
complete and entire approbation to General Mea- 
dows, who really and truly, and in ſubſtance 
ſays, We have a treaty with the Nabob, 
6 by which certain proviſions are made for 
© Our ſecurity, provided he fails in his pay- 
ment. The proviſions are inadequate, and 
« therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary, we ſhould 


s break the treaty.” 


What adds to my wonder on this occaſion 
is, that you who are ſo jealous of the honour 


and good faith of Great Britain in India, 


that you would not allow Tippoo to attack 
an inconſiderable Chief beyond the extreme 


point 
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point of the Carnatic, | becauſe he was our 
ally, yet approve completely and entirely of an 
avowed breach of faith with the oldeſt ally 
of England in India, with a Prince who has 
been in conſtant correſpondence with his late, 
and preſent Majeſty, and who ſhared with us 
in our earlieſt ſtruggles for empire, under 
Lawrence, Clive, and Coote; nay, you firſt 
approved of a war originating from a confiruc- 
tive breach of treaty, and then ratified, and 
thereby made your own, a direct and avowed 
breach of treaty committed in the very com- 


mencement of it. 


In the letter from the Madras Govern- 
ment to the Court of Directors, which is 
before the Houſe of Commons, they de- 
tailed the various applications that they had 
made to the Nabob, for the balance due to 
them according to the ſtipulations in Sir A. 

* Camp- 
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Campbell's treaty ; and war being in fact 
inevitable, and their army equipping for the 
feld, they candidly, and fairly ſay, (in their 
letter to Bengal) We proceeded to re- 
* mark on the nſuficiency of the ſtipulations 
in Sir Archibald Campbell*streaty, to ſecure 
the regular receipt of 4-5ths of the Nabob's 
revenues, agreed to be paid to the Com- 


pany's treaſury, in the event of war.” 


They. fay further, With this view we 
pointed out to his Lordſhip in council, 
& the impolicy of depending for our principal re- 
% ſources, at a time when the greateſt exertions 
& ere neceſſary, and pecuniary fupplies of the 
* utmoſt im fortance, upon the operation and na- 
* nagement of the Nabob's Government, of | 
«+ which the ſyſtem was perhaps as defective 
and inſufficient as any upon earth; and 
e did not heſitate to declare it, as. oun 


© unqua- 


Lt 7 

s unqualified opinion, that this Government 
i ogght, during the war, to take the Nabob's 
T country under their o management, as af- 
« fording the only means by which the re- 
«+ ſources to be derived from it could be 
66 realized, and the fidelity and attachment 
« of the Polegars, and tributaries ſecured, 
6 which is of the utmoſt importance to the 
( ſucceſsful operations of the war, 


« In the event of his Lordſhip's agreeing. 


5 with us in opinion, and inſtructing us to 


act in conformity, we ſubmitted to him 
ie the neceſſity of our adopting the meaſure, 
$6 iu fo comprehenſroe a manner, as 10 preclude 
any kind of interference on the part of the Na- 


6 bob, while the country was under our ma- 


nagement, and ſtating that if this were not 


i done, the expected advantages would not be 
derived. 9 bY 
6 All 


. 
1 
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All that can be faid of this reaſoning is, 
that, according to the opinion of the Madras 
Government, Sir ' Archibald Campbell had 
concluded an inefficient, fooliſh treaty, and 
that there was an abſolute NEcessTY 40 vio- 
late it. As to the Nabob's not rulin g his coun- 
try well, it muſt be allowed, at leaſt, that 
he governed it upon the fame principles in 
1790, when ave broke the treaty, as in 1 787, 
when we made the treaty ; and if we are to 
make a penfioner of every Sovereign in India, 
who does not govern his dominions ſo well 
as we have ruled Bengal, I will take upon 
me to ſay, that there will not be one inde- 
pendent Prince throughout Indoſtan and 
Deccan. 


In fact, the preſent Government of Ma- 
dras has pronounced Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell's treaty to be radically defefirve. I hope 

| I EE Lord 
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1250 Grenville will be his defender, ſince - 
his Lordſhip has publicly declared, that - 
e this country owed obligations to Sir Ar- 


„ chibald Campbell, which ſhe never can 
© repay.” 


I hope you alſo will juſtify your own orders, 
for the treaty is your's, and not Sir Archi- 
bald's, ſince the moment you heard that it 
was concluded, you, in -the name of the 
Court of Directors, wrote to him, ** that 
6 you could not omit embracing the earheſt 
** opportunity of expreſſing your warmeſt 
% approbation of the manner in which your 
orders, relative to the treaty with the Na- 
& bob of Arcot, had been carried into exe- 


6 cution.” 


The Government of Bengal fay, in reply 
to the repreſentation from Madras, * that 
66 the 


11 
& the reſources of Bengal, exhauſted as 
they are by drains of various kinds, du- 
ring a long ſeries of ſucceſſive years, 
could not long ſupport ſuch expences as 
e thoſe with which the preſent war mult be 
* attended, even were the Nabob punctual 
in his payments; and they add, that unleſs 
the whole, or great part of the heavy ar- 
rears are paid off, and the proportion of the 
Nabob and the Rajah punctually diſcharged 
in future, ws not only foreſee great im- 
« mediate embarraſſment to the Company's 
finances, but alſo much ground for ap- 
e prehenfion, that the ultimate ſucceſs of the 


6% war may be greatly endangered.“ 


They proceed therefore to authorize the 
Madras Board to aſſume the revenues and go- 


vernment, both of the Carnatic and Tanjore. 


You 


1 1 ff 
You will obſerve, that throughour this 


tranſaction, neither the Madras, nor the 


Bengal Government, pretend that they are 
acting agreeably either to the letter or the 


ſpirit of Sir Archibald Campbell's trea- 


But to put this matter out of all doubt, I 
ſhall tranſcribe the following paſſages of 2 


letter from General Medows and his Council 


to Bengal, which will ſhew the opinion hey 
entertained of theſe treaties: 


:2th May, 1790, * It might have been-ex- . 


« pecied, that the ſecurities for the perform- 
«© ance of the war ſtipulations, which are of 
« ſuch. importance, would have been made 
60 Aronger than thoſe which are provided in 
the event of failures in the time of peace, 
but they are, in fact, 4% efficient, and the 

| Rn © proceſs 
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*©proceſs preſcribed for failures in time of 


„ war, is ſo tedious and complicated, Hat it 
e can ſcarce be ſaid to deſerve the name of any 


« ſecurity or provifion whatever.” 


„If the proſecution of a vigorous war, 
& and the defence of the country, are to de- 
te pend upon us, we conceive it ſelf-evident, 
e that we muſt have recourſe io modes very dt dif 
« ferent from thoſe preſeribed 6a Sir A. C. gud 
6 « bell s treaty.” bot 


The Madras Government firſt endeavoured 
to Perfuade the Nabob to reſign his govern- 
ment during the war, and until the arrears 
were paid off. This, at it was very natural to 
believe, was a vain attempt. He profeſſed 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at the attempt, but 
offered to receive inſpectors, agreeably to 
the letter and ſpirit of Sir Archibald Camp- 

bell's 
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bell's treaty. To this the acting Governor 
replied, chat the powers veſted by the treaty, 
in the appointment of inſpectors, vere not 


* judged adequate.” 


The Nabob again offered to receive in- 
ſpectors, agreeable to the treaty, and added, 
I cannot allow myſelf for one moment to 
45 ſupnolte that while our whole force is 5 
directed againſt our inveterate enemy, # 
&* whoſe fall aggrandizes two new allies of the. 

6 Company, t the Supreme Government ſhould 
«© mean to diſpoſleſs the old and faithful ally 
of the King of Great Britain, the Englith 
nation, and the Company, of his _ 


20 nions. 


Theſe remonſtrances he repeats very often, 
and calls upon the Madras Government to 
P abide 


11 
abide by the treaty. © His Highneſs” (tliey 
fay in a letter to Bengal) will conſent to the 


9 Company's Collectors being ſent, agreeably 
&* fo the treaty, which, he knows, is conſi- 


er dered by us, as mſufficient ſecurity.” 


The Nabob holds out to the laſt, and in 
his cloſing letter he ſays, © In the mean 
„ time, I repeat, and now probably for 
« the laſt time on this occaſion, that I ſhall 
continue to exerciſe the government of 
© my country, and enforce obedience to my 
« orders, as the legal, and acknowledged 
« Sovereign. I incloſe you a copy of the 
orders I have iſſued to my Aumildars in 
« conſequence of the meaſures you have 


% taken.” 


Theſe 
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Theſe orders were a recital of the ma- 
terial articles of his late treaty with the 
"Engliſh. He then ſays, that he has of- 
fered to fulfil the condition of the treaty, 
but that the Madras Government are de- 
termined to break it; and he orders his 


Aumlidars to obey no directions, but from 
himſelf, 


Immediately after this circular letter was 
ſent, the Nabob was deprived of his coun- 
try, ſo was the Rajah of Tanjore, and both 
have frongly, but ineffeftually appealed for re- 
dreſs to thoſe Miniſters, who are now proſe- 

cuting Mr. Haſtings for breach of faith to an 
ally of Great Britain. N 


Iwill prove, in my next letter, that in 


1 
1 


giving entire and complete approbation to theſe 


1 mea- 


L 


meaſures, you have abandoned all your prin- 


ples, and all your profeſſions, as a Miniſter 
of India. 


ASIATICUS, 
21 Jan. 1792. x. : 


LE T- 


19 


LET TI 
SIR, 

W ERE Mr. Pitt to propoſe a tax bill in 
the Houſe of Commons, to argue long and 
| ably in defence of it, and then to divide with 
thoſe who oppoſed it ; with all our reſpe& 
for the privilege of Parliament, we could 


hardly avoid taking notice of ſuch monſtrous 


inconſiſtency. 


You have propoſed reſolutions, and Parlia- 
ment has voted them ; you have laid down 
certain principles, as the fixed and wnalterable 
Principles, by which India ought to be go- 
vern ed, and you have abandoned thoſe princi- 
ples completely. 


Not 
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Not all the public ſervices of Mr. Haſtings 


could ſcreen him from your cenſure in the 
two laſt Parlaments, * becauſe he had vio- 
e Jated the public faith, and ſeemed more am- 
4 bitious of the character of an Alexander or 
an Aurungzebe, than of the peaceable re- 


“ preſentative of a company of merchants.” 


F admit moſt fully, that thinking as you 
profefled to do of Mr. Haſtings, your aſſent 
to his impeachment was ſtrictly conformable 
to the principles, which are contained in your 
reſolutions, but recent events have convinced 
the world, that the code of Jaws which you 
framed for the guidance of others, have been 


utterly d:/regarded by yourſelf: 


I have proved, beyond the poſſibility of a 
cavil or diſpute, that the only two treaties, 
concluded by your wn orders, and ſtamped 


. by 
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by your warmeſt approbation, have been avow- 
edly violated, and that you have completely 
and entirely approved of the violation of both. 


When the ſubject was WN in the 
laſt Seſſion, and when a Member pledged 
himſelf to prove the facts, you boldly de- 
clared, that every ſtep taken by Lord Corn- 

wallis and General Medows was warranted 
| by treaties, and that the Member who had 
pledged himſelf to prove the reverſe, had of- 
fered a pledge, which he never could redeem. 
In that manly, deciſive ſtyle, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes your ſpeeches, you declared that 
you ſhould be totally barred from every plea 
of defence, if it ſhould be proved to the pub- 
lic, that you had any ſhare in approving a 
breach of treaty by others, While you voted 
for the continuance of the Impeachment of 


Mr. Haſtings, on that particular point. 


What 


rt 
What man could fay more? ſuch fenti- 
ments would do credit to a man of honour. 
But what a miſerable cloſe has followed fo ſpi- 


rited an opening] 


The papers which prove the violation of 
treaties, by the candid achnowledgement of 
thoſe who did violate them, are before the pub- 
lic, and both Houſes of Parliament; the facts 
were fully and ably ſtated, both by Lord 
Portcheſter, the Marquis of Lanſdown, and 
Lord Stormont, and the truth of the facts 
was fully admitted by the Lord Chancellor, f 
as indeed they muſt be by every man, Who 
will not prefer the gſſertion of the Miniſter of 


India to the eyidence of his own ſenſes. 


Lord Grenville, who defended the juſtice 
of the war in India, with great ability and 


with powerful eloquence, wiſely choſ 


caſt 


E +69 1 


caſt a veil over the breach of the two treaties, 


though he lamented the death of Sir Ar- 


* chibald Campbell, one of the ableft, honeſt 
* eft, and moſt upright ſervants of the Com- 


© pany, who had ended a moſt honourable 


life, and was no longer in a ſituation of 


enjoying what would have been to him, 
e above all things, gratifying, viz. the appro- 
2 Bap =o bith __ me Parliament.” | 


% 


Miniſters are certainly framed of very 


different materials from common mortals ; were 


1 to adopt as my own opinion of the Nabob 
of Arcot, that profeſſed by Sir A. Campbell, 


and were I next to take General Medows's 
character of the ſame Prince; were I to ſay 
that one Governor deſerved my warmeſt appro- 


bation for concluding a 7reaty with him, on a 


folid and laſting foundation, and that another 


Governor deſerved my approbation alſo for 


Q breaking 


—— — et tors ns > eo — 
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breaking it, becauſe it was ſo logſe, and ine ſfi- 
cient as to be 1ſeleſs, I ſhould either be laugh 
ed at as an idiot, or deſpiſed as a knave. 


Jo complete this ſubject, T muſt Nate 7he 
circumſtances of the times, when Mr. Haſtings, 
according zo your ideas, violated certain trea- 
ties, for which he is now under proſecution, 

with your concurrence, and when the preſent 

Governments in India violated treaties, for 
which you have tranſmitted to them, in con- 
junction with Mr. Pitt, your complete and en- 


tire approbation. 


In the year 1781, we were, as you well 
know, at war with all the great powers of In- 
dia and Europe; Mr. Haſtings's moliue for 
concluding the treaty of Chunar has not 
even been doubted. It was to obtain the 
earlieft poſſible payment of a very large ſum of 


2 | money, 
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money, and he ſucceeded; but to urge the 
Nabob of Oude to reſume the treaſures in his 
mother's poſſeſſions, and to ſeize her Jag- 
hires, was to forfeit the guarantee of the 


Company, conſequently 10 violate a folemn 


Treaty, and of courſe to diſgrace and to dq> 
grade the honour of Great Britain. 


The only poſſible motive that could have 
induced Mr. Haſtings to adviſe Lord Macart- 
ney, in the fame year, 1781, to apply the 
revenues of Tanjore to the public ſervice, 
was to procure every rupee that could be 
ſcraped together, in that moſt trying hour of 
difficulty and danger. 


_ 


For the advice, you cenſured him by a 


Parliamentary reſolution; for procurin 9 « 
large ſu w of money from Oude, you impeach= 
: ed him, becau ſe he violated a ſolemn treaty. 

22 Win 


— — 
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Will you venture, Sir, to tell the public, 


that India was in the ſame critical ſtate in 
1790, when your treaties were violated, as it 
was in 1781, when the treaty of Chunar 
was ſigned ? I will take upon me to affirm, 


that you will not. 


In 1781, with exhauſted reſources, we had 
a war to maintain in every quarter of India; 
and peace was only to be procured by the 
moſt vigorous and ſpirited exertions ; for, 
without waſting your time or mine, by a diſ- 
cuſſion of the wiſdom of your reſolutions, I 
can aſſure you that in India, it is not the : 


mode of getting a peace, to tell the whole 


. 
| 
| 
i 
$ 
| 
: 
| 
{ 
i 
! 
| 


world, as you did, that we were unable to car- 
ry on the war, and that we were the aggreſſors 


originally. 


The 


nr V 
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= The diſtreſs at home in 178 1 was very ſe. 


rious alſo; the nation, or rather the Miniſters 
and Parliament, ſtill perſiſted in the fatal 


American conteſt, and all Europe rejoiced at 


our folly; Mr. Haſtings could not venture 


do draw bills upon England, and if he had, 


there were, as he well knew, no aſſets in 
Leadenhall Street to diſcharge them. Redu- 
ced at laſt to the neceſſity either of putting a 
total ſtop to the inveſtment, or drawing bills 
to the amount of it, he adopted the latter 
expedient, and though the goods he ſent to 
England /old for a confiderable profit, yet in 


the Portland adminiſiration, when the conſci- 


entious Sir Henry Fletcher was the chair- 
man, and when his Grace, and Lord John 
Cavendiſh had, by law, the inſpection and ap- 
proval of all letters, the Directors wrote a 
very ſevere cenſure to Mr. Haſtings for draw- 
ing thoſe bills, and told him, that he 

— © muſt 
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40 muſt fall upon ſome other mode « f pphin | 
& the public exigencies."" 


In 1790 the caſe was totally changed. 
We had had a fix years peace. The reſources 
of Bengal, Benares, and Oude, had improved 
far beyond your moſt ſanguine expectation, 
and even the predictions that 7 had ventured : 
to make, were more than fulfilled. The ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtruggle that we had made in the 
late war againſt a hoſt of foes, had very con- 
fiderably added to the reputation of Great 
Britain in India. In Bengal and in Oude ſhe 
was unaſſailable, and her receipts exceeded 
her expences above two millions ſterling a 


year. 


At Madras and Bombay, by a policy which 
I have ever ventured to doubt the wiſdom of, 
we had very conſiderable armies, beyond the 

ability. 
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ability of either Government to ſupport; 
But ſtill the military force was moſt reſpecta- 
ble; if ſufficient pains had not been taken to 
ſecure the due-payment of the ſums which 
the Carnatic and Tanjore were to advance 


each 3 year, the error 1s ours. 


England had fully recoyered its conſe- 
quenee amongſt the nations of Eutope, and 
the King's India Miniſters and Parliament, 
wiſely gave that full ſpport and confidence to 
Lord Cornwallis, - which 1 denied to Mr. 


* 


Haſtings. 
. ; 

Under all theſe favourable circumſtances a 
war was determined upon. The Marattas 
and the Nizam, who were friends to Hyder 
Ally Cawn in the laſt war, were enemies to 


Tipges Sultaun i in this. 


l 


The 
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The French who ſent, in the courſe of the 
laſt war, ſeventeen fail of the line with fri- 


cates, five thouſand land forces, and ſeven 
millions ſterling to India, (though part of 
the force and money was interrupted in its 
way out) had not a man upon the continent 

in this war, who had even a wiſh to venture 
beyond the walls of Pondicherry ; ſo torn and 


divided were they by inteſtine commotions. 


With all theſe favourable circumſtances, 
General Medows, ſoon after he came to 
Madras, and before an army was aflembled, 
foretold the. abſolute neceſſity of ſeizing the 


Government of the Carnatic, | 


Suppoſe Mr. Haſtings had expreſſed ſuch 
ſentiments, what would you, and Mr. Pitt. 
and the Managers, have ſaid f him? Again, 


let me guard myſelf from the ſuſpicion of in- 


tending 


L 

tending a reflection upon General Medows 3 
it is your approval of thoſe ſentiments, in op- 
poſition to your recorded principles, that ſirikes 
me with aſtoniſhment, - _ | 


I underſtand from Captain Broome, in his 
excellent Elucidation, that had Mr. Haſtings 
juſtified his acts on the plea of neceſſity, not a 
word would have been ſaid againſt him by 
you; but that he had urged falſe motives 
for violent meaſures, _ 


Take it upon this gall though I be- 
lieve the reverſe is clear to the whole world, 
and then I will ſay, that provided you have 
written to Madras in the following terme, 
you are in this inſtance perfectly conſiſtent : 


We have received, and read with the 
£ utmoſt attention, all your late proceedings 


L. 1s] 
relative to the Nabob of Arcot and the Ra- 


C 


Lal 


„jah of Tanjore ; we have alſo examined, 
« with the. ſtricteſt accuracy, every clauſe, 
e in the treaties concluded with |: thoſe 
& Princes, by our orders, and to which we 
have given our warmeſt apprabation. We 
4% ſhall now proceed to give you our ſenti- 
ments and our directions for your future 

% guidance. raff Pluchr biovr 


—— 


a . 1 
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„ Knowing, as you well did, the very ſe- 
e yere diſtreſſes which our ſeveral Govern- 
ments laboured under in the late war, 
TH from a want of pecuniary ſupplies, we are 
% not ſurprized that the amount of the ar- 
_«' rears, which were: due to you from the 
* Carnatic and Tanjore, when war was in- 
500 evitable, became a ſubject of your moſt 
$4 ſerious. conſideration. We do not at all 


* differ with you in opinion, upon the con- 


„ ſequence 
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& fequence-it was to our intereſts, to conci- 
liate the polygars and tributaries of the 


0 Carnatic before the war commenced, and 


% during its continuance ; for if it was pro- 


6 longed beyond one campaign, there was 
< every reaſon to believe that Tippoo would 
e make an incurſion into the Carnatic, as 


he actually did in December 1790.” 


* It is impoſſible, therefore, for us to with- 


Ws hold our approbation from you, becauſe 


every thing that you have done, appears 


to proceed from a regard to our intereſts.” 


$4 But WE. are e placed j in fo very different a 

0 tuation, that there are ſome caſes in 
which we are not at liberty to exerciſe our 
66 own diſcretion. The legiſlature has ſtrict- 


45 ly enjoined a facred obſervance of treaties, 


„and we have, on a art occaſion, tranſ- 


R 2 &« mitted 
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ce mitted certain reſolutions moved in Parlia- 
© ment, in which an inviolable regard to the 
6 faith of treaties is moſt particularly recom- 


% mended.” 


* The only point left, therefore, for our 
„% conſideration is, whether by the letter 
„% or the ſpirit of the treaties concluded by ; 
« Sir Archibald Campbell, you could, under 
% any circumſtances ſhort of a voluntary l 
0 ſurrender of their dominions, by the Na- 
e bob and the Rajah, have aſſumed the Go- 


vernment of the Carnatic and Tanjore 3 , 


Uſa compelled to declare, that the 
« very caſe which gave riſe to your ſeizure 
« of the countries, is moſt expreſſly provi- 
4 ded for, and you are precluded, in poſitive 


te terms, by the treaties, from taking the 


e countries.“ 


60 If 


1 


4 


A 


«6 


4 


* 


* 


o 


* 
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« If by any neglect of the late adminiſtra- 


tion, meaſures were not adopted for reco- 
vering the balance that was due when our 
preſent Governor arrived, we do not ſee 
how the Nabob and the Rajah are to be 
made reſponſible in the manner that you 
have made them reſponfible.” 


<6 In the even of failure on peace you had 


* 


* 


o 


8 


* 


* 


£6 


* 
* 


4 right to collect the rents from the Na- 
bob Aumils; in war you had a right to 
ſend inſpe&ors ; and Sir Archibald Camp- | 
bell actually bound the Britiſh nation to 
proceed 10 farther on any contingency 


whatever." 


ce Indeed your own ſtatement of the 


caſe renders argument unneceſſary. You 


thought the treaties inefficient, and fairly 


= con- 


a 


» 
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10 


40 


4 


* 
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conceived that you had, therefore, a right 


to violate them.“ 


« We arc exceedingly ſorry to find, that 
ſuch are your ſentiments of treaties which 
were originally planned by us, and which 
Sir Archibald Campbell concluded entirely 
to our ſutigfaction. But the queſtion for 
us to conſider is, not whether the treaties 
are or are not inefficient, but whether 
the Bruſh faith was pledged for the obſer- 
vance of them ? there muſt be an end of 
all confidence in treaties in India, if a par- 
ty conceiving it has made an inefficient 
engagement ſhall be at liberty to break it, 


whenever it ſuits his conveniency.“ 


& Tt is incumbent pon us to recollect that 
: * # 

Mr. Haſtings has. been under a proſecution 

for five years in the name of all the peo- 


66 ple 
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ple of Great Britain, and the leading fea- 


* ture of his Impeachment was, a breach of 


faith, not to an ally of the Company, but | 


* to the mother and ſubject of an ally. No 


doubt can be entertained but that the origi- 


„nal engagement formed with her, to which 
„the Company was the guarantee, was in 
the higheſt degree impolitic. To allow the 
<« mother of the Nabob of Oude to retain 
in her poſſeſſion for ſix years, at leaſt one, 


and probably more than two millions ſter- 


“ling, to command a military force and to 


< exerciſe an independent authority in her 


„ ſon's dominions, was dangerous and im- 


«© proper, but the national faith was pledged 
« for her ſecurity, and Mr. Haſtings was 
_ ** impeached on a charge of having violated 


£6 A 


60 We 
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& We voted for that Impeachment in ana- 
«© ther character, but as Miniſters, we ought 
&* not to abandon all the principles that we 
«© have profeſſed, as Members of a Britiſh 


« ſenate,” 


« At the ſame time that we exculpate yore 
« from all blame, in having ſeized the go- 
«« vernment of the Carnatic and Tanjore, 
4 contrary to a ſolemn treaty, we ſhould 
deem ourſelyes deeply criminal indeed, 
« if we did not order you, as we now moſt 
«© peremptorily do, mftantly to reſtore the 
« Catnatic to the Nabob, and Tanjore to 
t the Rajah.” 


„We farther direct that you enforce the 
« ſtipulated payments from each, by every 
„% mode that you can, confiftently with the 


2 letter 


— 
—— 
— 


A 
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letter and ſpirit of Sir A. Campbell's trea- 
fies, but that you go no farther.” 


— 
— ; 
6 4 


— 


Orders of chis nature would be perfectly 


- ——_— 2 
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conſonant to your profeſſions. 


„ AslArlcus. 
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LETTEN XL 
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Trart the inconſiſtencies which I have 
laid to your charge, may not be loſt in the 
length and multiplicity of the arguments 
through which they are diffuſed, I will 

briefly ſum up the ſubſtance of them, in diſ- 


tinct articles. 


1ſt. That you moved and carried a Reſolu- 
tion in Parliament, that . the ſtoppage of the 
tribute. of the Emperor Shaw Allum was 
contrary to policy and good faith; and that 
ſuch wiſe and practicable meaſures ſhould be 
adopted in future, as might redeem the national 
honour. Yet though this reſolution paſſed in 
| : 1 782, Dh 
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1782, and you have yourſelf been intruſted 
with the means of carrying it into execution, 
and have been in effect the acting Miniſter for 
the affairs in India, from 1784, you have 
neither cauſed the tribute to be reed, nor 
taken any one meaſure, either to redeem, or 


palliate the loſs of the national honour, 


2d. You have voted as a Member of Par- 
lament, that Mr. Haſtings made demands of 
money upon Cheyt Sing, for three ſucceſſive 
years, contrary fo treaty, and that he unjuſtly 
and tyrannically expelled him from his donuts 
nions; yet though poſitively enjoined by law, 
to reftore every Rajah and Zemindar who had 
been unjuſtly diſpoſletied, you have not re- 
ſtored Cheyt Sing; on che contrary, you 
have taken credit annually for an additional 
revenue of two hundred thouſand pounds a 
year, obtained by his expulfion. You cannot 

8a ſay 
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fay that you wait the reſult of Mr. Haſtin gs's 
impeachment, becauſe you became the India 
Miniſter in Auguſt 1784, and ought to have 
ſent orders forthwith, that is, in the fir ft year 
of your miniſterial duty, for his reſtoration. 
His expulſion was not ſtated to be criminal by 
the Commons, until June 1786, nearly wo 
years after you had been the Miniſter of 
India. 


za. You "voted on the gth of May 1787, 
that Bengal was ruined and depopulated, her 
Revenues dimin iſhed, and her inhabitants de- | 
firoyed, with an infinite variety of circum- 
ſtances expreſſive of miſery, wretchedneſs, 
and oppreſſion. But on the 7th, two days 

I only preceding, you had proved the mcreaſe 
of the revenues, by the evidence of figures, 


You unequivocally declared that Bengal was 


the beſt governed country in India, and that 
the 
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che ſtate of our empire in India, as compared 
to 7575 country, was as /;ght, oppoſed to dark- 
meſs. Such a remark could only ooh to 
Bengal, in other words 1 Mr. Haſtings, for 
Madras and Bombay did not pay their own 
charges, by half a million a year at the 
= | 


Ach. You repeated the fame ſentiments 
each year, from 1787 to this day, and you 
| patiently heard the Managers in Weſtminſter- 
hall, who unequivocally in each year 
proclaimed the ruin of Bengal, through the 
mal - adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings. 


| 5th. You approved, in four ſeveral letters 
to Bengal, of certain arrangements formed by 
Mr. Haſtin gs in Oude, and you ordered that 
they ſhould be invariably adhered to. As a 


Member of Parliament, you voted that the 
| delega- 


A 
delægation, under which he formed thoſe ar- 
ran gements was legal; you condemned the 

arrangements, and voted that Mr. Haſtings 
was guilty of high crimes and miſdemeanoss 


for having formed them. 


6th. In 1782, you moved a reſolution in 
Parliament, that to ſeize the government and 
revenues of Tanjore, | would be a breach oro 
faith, and oppreſſive and ruinous to the 
S ; and if ſo ſeized, it was the duty of 
the Directors to order them to be forthwith re- 


Fored to the Rajah. In 1790, the revenues 


| and government were ſeized, in avowed 
| reach 97 treaty. In 1791, you completely 
and entirely approve this tranſaction, and do 
not order them to be forthwith reflored, or to 
be reſtored. at all, though the Rajah is even 
intemperate | in his complaints of the injuſtice” 


of the Britiſh Government, 
7th. 
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7th. In 1782, you recorded it as a fixed, 
unalterable Principle, that treaties ſhould be 
inviolably preſerved. The law ſtates the ſame 
principles. In 1786, you ſent orders to Sir 
Archibald Campbell to conclude two treaties, | 
one with the Nabob, and the other with the 
Rajah of Tanjore. Sir Archibald obeys your 
orders; you tranſmit to him your warmeſt 
approbation, for the manner in which he 50 
ried your orders into execution. In 1790, the 

Government of Madras break theſe treaties, 


and in 1791, you approve of their conduct. 


8th. You have prohibited and condemned 
all wars for conqueſt and extent of dominion, 
in India ; yet you approve of the preſent war, 
which has for its object conqueſt, and extent of 
dominion, : 
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9th. 


f we Þ 

th. In the year 1784, you tranſmit your 
thanks to Mr. Haſtin os. (For the Jaw 
makes every act of the Directors yours, 
fince it is nugatory until it has received your 
approbation.) In the year 1785, you tranſmit 
an acknowledgement of his long, faithful, and 
able. ſervices. In the year 1787, you con- 
demn as criminal, all the acts of his adminiſ- 
tration, civil, military, political, and finan- 


cial. 


I have now but a few obſervations to add, 


and ſhall then take my leave. 


In the courſe of theſe Letters I have been 
very careful to apply the conſtruction, which 
I have | put upon your meaſures, to yourſelf 
alone, or to Mr, Pitt, acting in concert with 
you. T include Ine elle in the charge, whe- 


ther of inconſiſtency, injuſtice, or impolicy. 


2 . The 


„ 

The quality of human actions is ſeldom 
intrinſecally, but always relatively, good or 
evil. Of the guilt which I have imputed to 
you, ſome may be culpable in a venial de- 
gree ; others wholly innocent, although both 
may have been participators, or even perpe- 
trators of the acts from which it is inferred. 
Nay, I will go yet farther, and ſay, that it 
may ſo happen from a different relation of the 
ſame a& and of its agents, that it ſhall be cri 


minal in one, and yet meritorious in another. 


For inſtance: all the acts which are men- 
tionecl in the preceding articles and which 
concen Mr. Haſtings, are meritorious, as 
they reſpect him, becauſe he thought them 
fo: but they are highly criminal in Mr. 
Dundas, becauſe he has joined in a ſolemn con- 

demnation of them and yet has fuftered the 
- continuance of ſome, having the power to 


* revoke - 
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revoke them ; and has himſelf iſſued orders 
for the confirmation of the reſt. 


The preſent war in India may be, as I 
think I have proved, warranted by ſtrict juſ- 
tice, and reconcileable to ſound policy; and ſo 
far it reflects credit on Lord Cornwallis who 
engaged | in it. But the ground on which it 
18 juſtifiable abroad, will not nl Mr. Dun- 
das at home, who has adopted the reſponſi- 
bility of it, in direct contradiction to a law-of 
of his own formation, which expreſſly con- 
demns all ſchemes of conqueſt and extent of 
dominion ; and yet theſe are the declared ob- 
jects of the war. | 


But for the firſt preparatory operation of 
the war, namely, the ſeizure of the Carna- 
tic, I do not find myſelf ſo well qualified to 


decide on the relative quality of this tranſac- 


* 


tion, 


CC 0p. 

tion, as of the others in which you bear, as 
in this, a principal ſhare. On your part of 
it I have no doubt what judgement to paſs. 
The treaty with the Nabob was formed un- 
der your order requiring it. 6 You approved 
it and ratified it : yet in three years after- 
wards you approved and ratified the viola- 
tion of it, on preciſely the ſame ground for 
which the treaty itſelf had expreſſly provided 
a remedy in the very article of it which was 
violated. No plea can excuſe, no ſophiſtry 
can cover the enormity of ſuch a tranſaction. 
Far different is the caſe of the gentlemen of 
Madras in relation to it. They had no ſhare 
in the formation of the treaty, nor does it ap- 
pear that they had any in the ratification of 
it: on the contrary, the firſt notice that we 
find them take of it, is a declaration of its ut- 
ter efficiency, inutility, and a proteſt againſt 
the obſervance it, on the plea that the war 

| A 2 | could 
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could not be maintained, nor the Carnatie 
defended, without an abſolute departure n 
if. I do not juſtify the plea: but certainly 
Fee is a wide difference between their 
breach of a treaty, in which they had no 
other concern, and which they thought of 
dangerous tendency to their intereſts, of 
which they had charge, and your breach of 
a treaty made under your own expreſs autho- 


rity, and ratified by your own ſanction. 


What defence Lord Cornwallis may . 
up for the authority which he gave upon this 
occaſion, I will not rake upon me to. ſuggeſt, 
I am not his adyocate, nor would it become 
me to offer 1 in his juſtification reaſons which 
he may diſclaim, or to aſcribe to him mo- 
tives which he alone can know. But as 1 
think it incumbent upon me to declare, that I 


mean not by any thing that I have written 


to 
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o caſt the leaſt reproach or inſinuation upon 
his Lordſhip ; ſo 1 may with propriety aſſign 
my own reaſons for wing this diſtinction, 


F. rom the records of this FIN which 1 
5 been publiſhed, it appears that Lord Corn- 
1 wallis has adopted the plea of the Governor 
and Council of Fort St, George, but {o fee- 


bly as to indicate a ftrong reluctance to yield 
to it, and rather the appearance of a deſire to 


be convinced, than an actual conviction of i its 
validity, Poſhbly, taking his judgement of 
the neceſſity from thoſe who had the beſt 
| means of forming it, he did believe the 3 
| cumſtances to be as they were > ſtated to him; 
although the contrary may be inferred from 
bis elufive reply to their firſt requiſition of 
his authority, to take by force the manage- 
ment of the Government of the Carnatic - 
and when preſſed to it in terms which left 


him 


if 4 
him no other alternative, but to relinquiſſi 
the war already declared, or to proſecute it 
without any hope of aſſiſtance from the re- 
ſources of the Carnatic, he then, it is true, 
did yield his aſſent, but repeated, in a very 
earneſt manner, the recommendation of his 
former letter, that they would ſtill endeavour 
to obtain their claim by ſolicitation, rather 
than poſleſs themſelves of it by force. If 
in this caſe he gave way to a ſtrong political 
neceſſity, let it be remembered that the war 
was wholly of his direction. The Members 
who were then of the Council at Madras, 
had no concern whatever in the formation of 
it, nor in the. firſt lteps which led to it ; and 
General Medows, the Governor of Madras, | 
on whom the conduct of the war depended, 
was but newly arrived there. The whole 
reſponſibility of the war, therefore, to this 
time, reſted on Lord Cornwallis; and if it 
3 12 = - failed 
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failed of ſucceſs, from the want of thoſe 


means which they had ſtated to him to be 

indiſpenſabl y neceſſary, the whole blame of 
it would, by his refuſal to avail himſelf of 
them, fall on him alone, beſides the chance 
of other conſequences infinitely worſe than 
any that could affect him as an | indivi- 
dual. Had he been himſelf upon the ſpot, 
he might have tried the effect of that con- | 
ciliation which he recommended. No oc- 
caſion exiſted at that time which could 
have juſtified him in quitting the ſeat and 
ſcene of his own Government, to go to Ma- 
dras. He embarked by himſelf in a hazar- 
dous plan, for the execution of which, he 
depended abſolutely on the agency of others; 
and they had in a manner preſcribed to him 
the terms on which they could or would un- 
dertake it. In a word, whoever will give 
himſelf the trouble to review the ſituation of 


Lord 


11 
Lord Cornwallis in this conjuncture, and 
candidly weigh all the confequences of it in 
any decifion which he could have formed 
upon it, will be convinced that caſes may oc- 
cur in the conduct of great affairs, (and that 
this was one of them) in which an option 


may be preſented, not only of political diffi- 


culties to be ſurmounted, but of moral 
evils to be reconciled to the principle of _ 2 


4 


xn! duty. 
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